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TEN DAYS IN HONG KONG 



We arrived in Hong Kong on Sunday night, June 2. The plan 
was that we would meet Snowden immediately after we 
arrived in our hotel. As soon I got to my room, at the W Hotel 
in the upscale Kowloon District, I turned on the computer 
and looked for him on the encrypted chat program we used. 
As was almost always the case, he was there, waiting. 

After exchanging a few pleasantries about the flight, we 
got down to the logistics of our meeting. “You can come to my 
hotel," he said. 

That was my first surprise, to learn that he was staying in 
a hotel. I still didn't know why he was in Hong Kong but 
assumed by this point that he had gone there to hide. Td 
pictured him in some hovel, a cheap apartment where he 
could afford to go underground without a regular paycheck 
coming in, not comfortably installed in a hotel, out in the 
open, running up daily charges. 

Changing our plans, we decided it would be best to wait 
until the morning to meet. It was Snowden who made the 
decision, setting the hyper-cautious, cloak-and-dagger mood 
of the next few days. 

“You’ll be more likely to draw attention to yourselves if 
you move around at night," he said. “It’s strange behavior for 
two Americans to check into their hotel at night and then 
immediately go out. It’ll be more natural if you come here in 



the morning.” 

Snowden was worried as much about surveillance by Hong 
Kong and Chinese authorities as by the Americans. He was 
very concerned that we would be followed by local 
intelligence agents. Assuming he had some deep involvement 
with US spying agencies and knew what he was talking about, 
I deferred to his judgment but was disappointed that we 
wouldn't be meeting that night. 

With Hong Kong being exactly twelve hours ahead of New 
York, night and day were now reversed, so I hardly slept at all 
that night, nor at any other time during the trip. Jet lag was 
only partly to blame; in a state of barely controllable 
excitement, I was able to doze off for only ninety minutes or 
so, two hours at the most, and that remained my normal sleep 
pattern for the entire stay. 

The next morning, Laura and I met in the lobby and 
entered a waiting cab to go to Snowden’s hotel. Laura was the 
one who had arranged the details of the meeting with him. 
She was very reluctant to speak in the taxi, fearing that the 
driver might be an undercover agent. I was no longer quite as 
quick as I might have been to dismiss such fears as paranoia. 
Despite the constraints, I pried enough out of Laura to 
understand the plan. 

W e were to go to the third floor of Snowden’s hotel, which 
was where the conference rooms were located. He had chosen 
a specific conference room for what he thought was its perfect 
balance: sufficiently isolated to discourage substantial 

“human traffic,” as he called it, but not so obscure and hidden 
that we would attract attention while waiting there. 

Laura told me that once we got to the third floor, we were 
supposed to ask the first hotel employee we ran into near the 
designated room whether there was a restaurant open. The 
question would signal to Snowden, who would be hovering 



nearby, that we had not been followed. Inside the designated 
room, we were to wait on a couch near “a giant alligator," 
which, Laura confirmed, was some kind of room decoration 
rather than a live animal. 

We had two different meeting times: 10:00 and then 
10:20. If Snowden failed to arrive within two minutes of the 
first time, we were to leave the room and come back later at 
the second time, when he would find us. 

“How will we know it’s him?” I asked Laura. W e still knew 
virtually nothing about him, not his age, race, physical 
appearance, or anything else. 

“He’ll be carrying a Rubik's Cubed,” she said. 

I laughed out loud: the situation seemed so bizarre, so 
extreme and improbable. This is a surreal international 
thriller set in Hong Kong, I thought. 

Our taxi dropped us at the entrance to the Mira Hotel, 
which, I noted, was also located in the Kowloon District, a 
highly commercial neighborhood filled with sleek high-rises 
and chic stores: as visible as it gets. Entering the lobby, I was 
taken aback all over again: Snowden wasn’t staying in just any 
hotel, but in a sprawling high-priced one, which I knew must 
cost several hundred dollars a night. Why, I wondered, would 
someone who intended to blow the whistle on the NSA, and 
who needed great secrecy, go to Hong Kong to hide in a five- 
star hotel in one of the most visible neighborhoods in the 
city? There was no point at that moment in dwelling on the 
mystery— I’d be meeting the source within a matter of 
minutes and presumably would have all the answers. 

Like many Hong Kong buildings, the Mira Hotel was the 
size of a village. Laura and I spent at least fifteen minutes 
searching the cavernous hallways for our designated meeting 
spot. We had to take multiple elevators, cross internal 
bridges, and repeatedly ask for directions. When we thought 



we were close to the room, we saw a hotel employee. 
Somewhat awkwardly, I asked the coded question, and we 
listened to instructions about various restaurant options. 

Turning a corner, we saw an open door and a huge, green, 
plastic alligator lying across the floor. As instructed, we sat on 
the couch that was stranded in the middle of this otherwise 
empty room, waiting nervously and in silence. The small 
room appeared to have no real function, no reason for 
anybody to enter it, as there was nothing in it but the couch 
and the alligator. After five very long minutes of sitting in 
silence, nobody came, so we left and found another room 
nearby where we waited another fifteen minutes. 

At 10:20, we returned and again took our place near the 
alligator, on the couch, which faced the back wall of the room 
and a large mirror. After two minutes, I heard someone come 
into the room. 

Rather than turn around to see who had entered, I 
continued to stare at the back wall mirror, which showed a 
man’s reflection walking toward us. Only when he was within 
a few feet of the couch did I turn around. 

The first tiling I saw was the unsolved Rubik’s Cube, 
twirling in the man’s left hand. Edward Snowden said hello 
but did not extend his hand to shake, as the point of the 
arrangement was to make this encounter appear to be 
random. As they had planned, Laura asked him about the 
food in the hotel and he replied that it was bad. Of all the 
surprising turns in this entire story, the moment of our 
meeting proved to be the biggest surprise of all. 

Snowden was twenty-nine years old at the time, but he 
appeared at least several years younger, dressed in a white T- 
shirt with some faded lettering, jeans, and chic-nerd glasses. 
He had a weak goatee of stubble but looked like he had only 
recently started shaving. He was basically clean-cut and his 



posture military-firm, but he was quite thin and pale, and— 
like all three of us at that moment— clearly somewhat 
guarded and cautious. He could have been any mildly geeky 
guy in his early to mid-twenties working in a computer lab on 
a college campus. 

In the moment, I simply couldn't put the pieces together. 
Without having consciously thought about it, I had assumed 
for a number of reasons that Snowden was older, probably in 
his fifties or sixties. First, given the fact that he had access to 
so many sensitive documents, I had presumed he held a 
senior position within the national security system. Beyond 
that, his insights and strategies were invariably sophisticated 
and informed, leading me to believe he was a veteran of the 
political scene. Last, I knew he was prepared to throw his life 
away, probably spending the rest of it in prison, to disclose 
what he felt the world must know, so I imagined he was near 
the end of his career. For someone to arrive at so extreme and 
self-sacrificing a decision, I figured, he must have experienced 
many years, even decades, of profound disillusionment. 

To see that the source of the astonishing cache of NSA 
material was a man so young was one of the most 
disorienting experiences I have ever had. My mind began 
racing to consider the possibilities: Was this some sort of 
fraud? Had I wasted my time flying across the world? How 
could someone this young possibly have access to the type of 
information we had seen? How could this person be as savvy 
and experienced in intelligence and spvcraft as our source 
clearly was? Maybe, I thought, this was the source's son, or 
assistant, or lover, who was now going to take us to the 
source himself. Every conceivable possibility flooded my 
mind, and none of them made anv real sense. 

“So, come with me,” he said, obviously tense. Laura and I 
followed him. We all muttered a few incoherent words of 



pleasantries as we walked. I was too stunned and confused to 
speak much, and I could see that Laura felt the same way. 
Snowden seemed very vigilant, as though he were searching 
for potential watchers or other signs of trouble. So we 
followed him, mostlv in silence. 

With no idea where he was taking us, we entered the 
elevator, got off on the tenth floor, and then made our way to 
his room. Snowden pulled out a card key from his wallet and 
opened the door. “Welcome,” he said. “Sorry it’s a bit messy, 
but I basically haven't left the room in a couple of weeks.” 

The room was indeed messy, with plates of half-eaten 
room-service food piled up on the table and dirty 7 clothes 
strewn about. Snowden cleared off a chair and invited me to 
sit down. He then sat on his bed. Because the room was small, 
we w ere sitting less than five feet apart. Our conversation w r as 
tense, awkw 7 ard, and stilted. 

Snow 7 den immediately raised issues of security 7 , asking 
whether I had a cell phone. My phone only w 7 orked in Brazil, 
but Snow 7 den nonetheless insisted that I remove the batterv 
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or place it in the refrigerator of his minibar, which w 7 ould at 
least muffle conversations, making them more difficult to 
overhear. 

Just as Laura had told me back in April, Snow 7 den said the 
US government has the capability 7 to remotely activate cell 
phones and convert them into listening devices. So I knew’ 
that the technology 7 existed but still chalked up their concerns 
to borderline paranoia. As it turned out, I w r as the one w r ho 
w 7 as misguided. The government has used this tactic in 
criminal investigations for years. In 2006, a federal judge 
presiding over the criminal prosecution of alleged New 7 York 
mobsters had ruled that the FBI's use of so-called roving bugs 
—turning a person's own cell phone into a listening device 
through remote activation—' w 7 as legal. 



Once my cell phone was safely sealed in the refrigerator, 
Snowden took the pillows from his bed and placed them at 
the bottom of the door, ‘"That's for passersby in the hallway,” 
he explained. “There may be room audio and cameras, but 
what we’re about to discuss is all going on the news anyway,” 
he said, only half joking. 

My ability to assess any of this was very limited. I still had 
very little idea of who Snowden was, where he worked, what 
truly motivated him, or what he had done, so I couldn’t be 
sure what threats might be lurking, of surveillance or any 
other kind. My one consistent feeling was uncertainty. 

Without bothering to sit down or say anything, Laura, 
perhaps to relieve her own tension, began unpacking her 
camera and tripod and setting them up. She then came over 
and put microphones on both Snowden and me. 

We had discussed her plan to film us while in Hong Kong: 
she was, after all, a documentarian working on a film about 
the NSA. Inevitably, what we were doing would become a 
huge part of her project. I knew that, but I hadn’t been 
prepared for the recording to begin quite so soon. There was 
great cognitive dissonance between, on one hand, meeting so 
covertly with a source who, to the US government, had 
committed serious crimes and, on the other, filming it all. 

Laura was ready in a matter of minutes. “So I’m going to 
begin filming now,” she announced, as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world. The realization that we were about 
to be taped heightened the tension even more. 

That initial interaction between Snowden and myself was 
already awkward, but as soon as the camera began rolling, we 
both became instantly more formal and less friendly; our 
posture stiffened and our speech slowed down. Over the 
years, I’ve given many speeches about how surveillance 
changes human behavior, highlighting studies showing that 



people who know they are being watched are more confined, 
more cautious about what they say, less free. Now I saw and 
felt a vivid illustration of that dynamic. 

Given the futility of our attempts at exchanging 
pleasantries, there was nothing to do but plunge right in. “I 
have a lot of questions for you, and I’m just going to start 
asking them, one by one, and, if that’s OK with you, we can go 
from there,” I began. 

“That’s fine," Snowden said, clearly as relieved as I was to 
get down to business. 

I had two primary goals at that point. Because we all knew 
there was a serious risk that he could be arrested at anytime, 
my urgent priority was to learn everything I could about 
Snowden: his life, his jobs, what led him to the extraordinary 
choice he had made, what he had done specifically to take 
those documents and why, and what he was doing in Hong 
Kong. Second, I was determined to figure out whether he was 
honest and fully forthcoming or whether he was hiding 
important things about who he was and what he had done. 

Although I had been a political writer for almost eight 
years, Hie more relevant experience for what I was about to 
do was my prior career as a litigator, which included taking 
depositions of witnesses. In a deposition, the lawyer sits 
across a table with a witness for hours, sometimes days. The 
witness is forced by law to be there and required to answ T er 
every one of your questions honestly. A key goal is to expose 
lies, find inconsistencies in the witness’s story 7 , and break 
through any fiction the witness has created in order to let the 
concealed truth emerge. Taking depositions w T as one of the 
few 7 things I really liked about being a lawyer, and I had 
developed all sorts of tactics for breaking dowm a witness. 
They always involved a relentless barrage of questions, often 
the same questions asked repeatedly but in different contexts, 



from different directions and angles, to test the solidity of the 
story. 

Shifting from my stance with Snowden online, where I had 
been willing to be passive and deferential, these were the 
aggressive tactics I used that day. Without so much as a 
bathroom break or a snack, I spent five straight hours 
questioning him. I started with his early childhood, his grade 
school experiences, his p re -government work histoiy. I 
demanded every detail he could recall. Snowden, I learned, 
had been born in North Carolina and grew up in Maryland, 
the son of lower-middle-class federal government employees 
(his father had been in the Coast Guard for thirty' years). 
Snowden felt deeply unchallenged in high school and never 
finished, far more interested in the Internet than in classes. 

Almost instantly, I could see in person what I had 
observed from our online chats: Snow 7 den w 7 as highly 
intelligent and rational, and his thought processes 
methodical. His answers were crisp, clear, and cogent. In 
virtually ever}' case, they were directly responsive to what I 
had asked, thoughtful, and deliberative. There w r ere no 
strange detours or wildly improbable stories of the type that 
are the hallmark of emotionally unstable people or those 
suffering from psychological afflictions. His stability' and 
focus instilled confidence. 

Although w r e readily form impressions of people from 
online interactions, we still need to meet in person to develop 
a reliable sense of who they are. I quickly felt better about the 
situation, recovering from my initial doubts and 
disorientation about whom I w r as dealing with. But I still 
remained intensely skeptical because I knew 7 the credibility 7 of 
everything we were about to do depended on the reliability 7 of 
Snowden’s claims about who he w 7 as. 

We spent several hours on his w T ork histoiy and 



intellectual evolution. As with so many Americans, Snow r den’s 
political view 7 s had changed significantly after the 9/11 attack: 
he became much more "patriotic.” In 2004, at twenty, he had 
enlisted in the US Army intending to fight in the Iraq War, 
which he thought at the time w r as a noble effort to free the 
Iraqi people from oppression. After only a few 7 w r eeks in basic 
training, how 7 ever, he saw that there w 7 as more talk of killing 
Arabs than liberating anyone. By the time both of his legs 
were broken in a training accident and he w 7 as forced to leave 
the militaiy, he had become highly disillusioned about the 
real purpose of the w 7 ar. 

But Snowden still believed in the core goodness of the 
United States government, so he decided to follow the 
example of many of his family members and went to w ork for 
a federal agency. With no high school degree, he had 
nonetheless managed in early adulthood to create 
opportunities for himself, including paid technical w 7 ork at 
thirty 7 dollars an hour before he turned eighteen, and he had 
been a Microsoft Certified Systems Engineer since 2002. But 
he view 7 ed a career in the federal government as something 
both noble and professionally promising, so he started as a 
security 7 guard at the Center for Advanced Study of Language 
at the University of Maryland, a building secretly managed 
and used by the NS A. The intention, he said, w 7 as to get top 
secret clearance and thus get his foot in the door to then do 
technical work. 

Although Snow 7 den w 7 as a high school dropout, he had a 
natural talent for technology that became evident in his early 
adolescence. Combined with his obvious intelligence, those 
attributes, despite his young age and lack of formal education, 
enabled him to advance quickly in his jobs, moving rapidly 
from security guard to a position in 2005 as a technical expert 
for the CIA. 



He explained that the entire intelligence community was 
desperate for tech-sawy employees. It had transformed itself 
into such a large and sprawling system that finding enough 
people capable of operating it was hard. Thus the national 
security agencies had to turn to nontraditional talent pools to 
recruit. People with sufficiently advanced computer skills 
tended to be young and sometimes alienated, and had often 
failed to shine in mainstream education. They often found 
Internet culture far more stimulating than formal educational 
institutions and personal interactions. Snowden became a 
valued member of his IT team at the agency, clearly more 
knowledgeable and proficient than most of his older, college- 
educated colleagues. Snowden felt that he had found exactly 
the right environment in which his skills would be rewarded 
and his lack of academic credentials ignored. 

In 2006, he transitioned from being a contractor with the 
CIA to full-time staff, which increased his opportunities 
further. In 2007, he learned of a CIA job posting that entailed 
working on computer systems while being stationed overseas. 
Boasting glowing recommendations from his managers, he 
got the job and eventually ended up working for the CIA in 
Switzerland, He w T as stationed in Geneva for three years, 
through 2010, deployed there undercover with diplomatic 
credentials. 

As Snowden described his w T ork in Geneva, he was far 
more than a mere “systems administrator.” He w 7 as 
considered the top technical and cybersecurity 7 expert in 
Switzerland, ordered to travel throughout the region to fix 
problems nobody else could. He was hand-picked by the CIA 
to support the president at the 2008 NATO summit in 
Romania. Despite this success, it w 7 as during his stint with the 
CIA that Snow 7 den began to feel seriously troubled by his 
government’s actions. 



“Because of the access technical experts have to computer 
systems, I saw 7 a lot of secret things,” Snow 7 den told me, “and 
many of them were quite bad. I began to understand that 
wiiat my government really does in the w 7 orld is very different 
from wiiat I’d always been taught. That recognition in turn 
leads you to start reevaluating how 7 you look at things, to 
question things more.” 

One example he recounted w r as an attempt by CLA case 
officers to recruit a Swiss banker to provide confidential 
information. They w 7 anted to know 7 about the financial 
transactions of people of interest to the United States. 
Snowden recounted how 7 one of the undercover officers 
befriended the banker, got him drunk one night, and 
encouraged him to drive home. When the banker w 7 as stopped 
by the police and arrested for DUI, the CLA agent offered to 
help him personally in a variety of w 7 ays, provided that the 
banker cooperated with the agency. The recruitment effort 
ultimately failed. “They destroyed the target’s life for 
something that didn’t even work out, and simply walked 
aw T ay,” he said. Beyond the scheme itself, Snow 7 den w r as 
disturbed by how the agent bragged about the methods used 
to reel in his catch. 

An added element of frustration came from Snowden’s 
efforts to make his superiors aware of problems in computer 
security or systems he thought skirted ethical lines. Those 
efforts, he said, w 7 ere almost always rebuffed. 

“They would say this isn’t your job, or you’d be told you 
don’t have enough information to make those kinds of 
judgments. You’d basically be instructed not to worry about 
it,” he said. He developed a reputation among colleagues as 
someone who raised too many concerns, a trait that did not 
endear him to superiors. “This w 7 as w 7 hen I really started 
seeing how 7 easy it is to divorce power from accountability, 



and how the higher the levels of power, the less oversight and 
accountability there was.” 

Near the end of 2009, Snowden, now disillusioned, 
decided he was ready to leave the CIA. It was at this stage, at 
the end of his stint in Geneva, that he first began to 
contemplate becoming a whistle-blower and leaking secrets 
that he believed revealed wrongdoing. 

“Why didn’t you do it then?” I asked. 

At the time he thought or at least hoped that the election 
of Barack Obama as president would reform some of the 
worst abuses he had seen. Obama entered office vowing to 
change the excessive abuses of national security that had 
been justified by the War on Terror. Snowden expected that at 
least some of the roughest edges of the intelligence and 
military world would be smoothed over. 

“But then it became clear that Obama was not just 
continuing, but in many cases expanding these abuses,” he 
said. “I realized then that I couldn't wait for a leader to fix 
these things. Leadership is about acting first and serving as an 
example for others, not waiting for others to act.” 

He was also concerned about the damage that would result 
from disclosing what he had learned at the CLA “When you 
leak the CLAs secrets, you can harm people,” he said, 
referring to covert agents and informants. “I wasn’t willing to 
do that. But when you leak the NSA’s secrets, you only harm 
abusive systems. I was much more comfortable with that.” 

So Snowden returned to the NSA, this time working for 
the Dell Corporation, which contracted with the agency. In 
2010, he was stationed in Japan and given a much higher 
degree of access to surveillance secrets than he previously 
had. 

“The stuff I saw really began to disturb me,” Snowden said. 
“I could watch drones in real time as they surveilled the 



people they might kill. You could watch entire villages and see 
what everyone was doing. I watched NSA tracking people’s 
Internet activities as they typed. I became aware of just how 
invasive US surveillance capabilities had become. I realized 
the true breadth of this system. And almost nobody knew it 
was happening.” 

The perceived need, the obligation, to leak what he was 
seeing felt increasingly urgent to him. “The more time I spent 
at the NSA in Japan, the more I knew that I couldn’t keep it 
all to myself. I felt it would be wrong to, in effect, help 
conceal all of this from the public.” 

Later, once Snowden’s identity was revealed, reporters 
tried to depict him as some sort of simple-minded, low-level 
IT guy who happened to stumble into classified information. 
But the reality was far different. 

Throughout his work at both the CIA and NSA, Snowden 
told me, he was progressively trained to become a high-level 
cyber operative, someone who hacks into the military and 
civilian systems of other countries, to steal information or 
prepare attacks without leaving a trace. In Japan, that training 
intensified. He became adept at the most sophisticated 
methods for safeguarding electronic data from other 
intelligence agencies and was formally certified as a high- 
level cyber operative. He was ultimately chosen by the 
Defense Intelligence Agency’s Joint Counterintelligence 
Training Academy to teach cyber counterintelligence at their 
Chinese counterintelligence course. 

The operational security methods he insisted we follow 
were ones he learned and even helped design at the CIA and 
especially the NSA 

In July 2013 the New York Times confirmed what 
Snowden had told me, reporting that “while working for a 
National Security Agency contractor, Edward J. Snowden 



learned to be a hacker” and that “he had transformed himself 
into the kind of cybersecuritv expert the N.S A is desperate to 
recruit.” The training he received there, said the New York 
Times , was “pivotal in his shift toward more sophisticated 
cybersecuritv.” The article added that the files Snowden 
accessed showed that he had “shifted to the offensive side of 
electronic spying or cyberwarfare, in which the N.S.A. 
examines other nations’ computer systems to steal 
information or to prepare attacks.” 

Although I tried to adhere to the chronology in my 
questioning, I often couldn’t resist jumping ahead, mostly out 
of eagerness. I particularly wanted to get to the heart of what, 
for me, had been the most amazing mystery since I began 
speaking to him: What had really driven Snowden to throw 
away his career, turn himself into a potential felon, and 
breach the demands of secrecy and loyalty that had been 
drummed into his head for years? 

I asked this same question in many different ways, and 
Snowden thus answered in many different ways, but the 
explanations felt either too superficial, too abstract, or too 
devoid of passion and conviction. He was very' comfortable 
talking about NSA systems and technology', but clearly less so 
when he himself was the subject, particularly in response to 
the suggestion that he had done something courageous and 
extraordinary that warranted a psychological explanation. His 
answers seemed more abstract than visceral, and so I found 
them unconvincing. The world had a right to know what was 
being done to its privacy, he said; he felt a moral obligation to 
take a stand against wrongdoing; he could not in good 
conscience remain silent about the hidden threat to the 
values he cherished. 

I believed those political values were real to him, but I 
wanted to know what had driven him personally to sacrifice 



his life and liberty in defense of those values, and I felt I 
wasn’t getting the true answer. Maybe he didn’t have the 
answer, or maybe, like many American men, especially when 
immersed in a national security' culture, he w 7 as reluctant to 
dig too deep into his own psyche, but I had to know 7 . 

Apart from anything else, I wanted to be sure he had made 
his choice with a genuine and rational understanding of the 
consequences: I w 7 as unwilling to help him take so great a risk 
unless I w 7 as convinced he was doing so with full autonomy 
and agency, with a real grasp of his purpose. 

Finally, Snowden gave me an answer that felt vibrant and 

real. “The true measurement of a person’s worth isn’t what 
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they say they believe in, but what they do in defense of those 
beliefs,” he said. “If you’re not acting on your beliefs, then 
they probably aren’t real.” 

How 7 had he developed this measure for assessing his 
worth? Where did he derive this belief that he could only be 
acting morally if he w r as willing to sacrifice his own interests 
for the sake of the greater good? 

“From a lot of different places, a lot of experiences,” 
Snowden said. He had grown up reading large amounts of 
Greek mythology and w r as influenced by Joseph Campbell’s 
The Hero with a Thousand Faces, which, he noted, “finds 
common threads among the stories w 7 e all share.” The 
primary’ lesson he took away from that the book w r as that “it is 
w r e who infuse life with meaning through our actions and the 
stories w 7 e create with them.” People are only that which their 
actions define them as being. “I don’t w T ant to be a person who 
remains afraid to act in defense of my principles.” 

This theme, this moral construct for evaluating one’s 
identity 7 and w 7 orth, was one he repeatedly encountered on his 
intellectual path, including, he explained with a hint of 
embarrassment, from video games. The lesson Snow den had 



learned from immersion in video games, he said, was that just 
one person, even the most powerless, can confront great 
injustice. “The protagonist is often an ordinary person, who 
finds himself faced with grave injustices from powerful forces 
and has the choice to flee in fear or to fight for his beliefs. 
And history also shows that seemingly ordinary people who 
are sufficiently resolute about justice can triumph over the 
most formidable adversaries.” 

He wasn't the first person Fd heard claiming video games 
had been instrumental in shaping their worldview. Years 
earlier, I might have scoffed, but Fd come to accept that, for 
Snowden's generation, they played no less serious a role in 
molding political consciousness, moral reasoning, and an 
understanding of one’s place in the world than literature, 
television, and film. They, too, often present complex moral 
dilemmas and provoke contemplation, especially for people 
beginning to question what they've been taught. 

Snowden’s early moral reasoning— drawn from work that 
formed, as he said, “a model for who we want to become, and 
why”— had evolved into serious adult introspection about 
ethical obligations and psychological limits. “What keeps a 
person passive and compliant,” he explained, “is fear of 
repercussions, but once you let go of your attachment to 
thing s that don't ultimately matter— money, career, physical 
safetv— vou can overcome that fear.” 

Equally central to his worldview was the unprecedented 
value of tlie Internet. As for many of his generation, “file 
Internet” for him wasn't some isolated tool to use for discrete 
tasks. It was the world in which his mind and personality 
developed, a place unto itself that offered freedom, 
exploration, and the potential for intellectual growth and 
understanding. 

To Snowden, the unique qualities of the Internet were 



incomparably valuable, to be preserved at all costs. He had 
used the Internet as a teenager to explore ideas and speak 
with people in faraway places and from radically different 
backgrounds whom lie d never otherwise have encountered. 
“Basically, the Internet allowed me to experience freedom and 
explore my full capacity as a human being.” Clearly animated, 
even passionate, when talking about the value of the Internet, 
Snowden added, “For many kids, the Internet is a means of 
self-actualization. It allows them to explore who they are and 
who they want to be, but that works only if we're able to be 
private and anonymous, to make mistakes without them 
following us. I worry that mine was the last generation to 
enjoy that freedom.” 

The role this played in his decision became clear to me. “I 
do not want to live in a world where we have no privacy and 
no freedom, where the unique value of file Internet is snuffed 
out,” Snowden told me. He felt compelled to do what he could 
to stop that from happening or, more accurately, to enable 
others to make the choice whether to act or not in defense of 
those values. 

Along those lines, Snowden repeatedly emphasized that 
his goal was not to destroy the NSA's capability to eliminate 
privacy. “It's not my role to make that choice,” he said. 
Instead, he wanted American citizens and people around the 
world to know 7 about what w 7 as being done to their privacy, to 
give them file information. “I don't intend to destroy these 
systems,” he insisted, “but to allow 7 the public to decide 
whether they should go on.” 

Often, w 7 hisfie-blow 7 ers like Snowden are demonized as 
loners or losers, acting not out of conscience but alienation 
and frustration at a failed life. Snowden w 7 as the opposite: he 
had a life filled with the things people view 7 as most valuable. 
His decision to leak the documents meant giving up a long- 



term girlfriend whom he loved, a life in the paradise of 
Hawaii, a supportive family, a stable career, a lucrative 
paycheck, a life ahead full of possibilities of every type. 

After Snowden’s NSA stint in Japan ended in 2011, he 
went to work again for the Dell Corporation, this time 
deployed to a CIA office in Maryland. With bonuses, he was 
on track to mate in the range of $200, 000 that year, working 
with Microsoft and other tech companies to build secure 
systems for the CIA and other agencies to store documents 
and data. “The world was getting worse,” said Snowden of that 
time. “In that position, I saw firsthand that the state, 
especially the NSA, was working hand in hand with the 
private tech industry to get full access to people’s 
communications;’ 

Throughout the five hours of questioning that day— 
indeed, for the entire time I spoke with him in Hong Kong— 
Snowden’s tone was almost always stoic, calm, matter-of-fact. 
But as he explained what he had discovered that finally 
moved him to action, he became impassioned, even slightly 
agitated. “J ? ^e^Ji^ed, w he said, “that they were building a 
system whose goal was the elimination of all privacy, globally. 
To make it so that no one could communicate electronically 
without the NSA being able to collect, store, and analyze the 
commun i catio n . ” 

It was that realization that fixed Snowden’s determination 
to become a whistle-blower. In 2012, he was transferred by 
Dell from Maryland to Hawaii. He spent parts of 2012 
downloading the documents he thought the world should see. 
He took certain other documents not for publication, but so 
that journalists would be able to understand the context of 
the systems on which they were reporting. 

In early 2013, he realized that there was one set of 
documents he needed to complete the picture he wanted to 



present to the world that he could not access while at Dell. 
They would be accessible only if he obtained a different 
position, one where he would be formally assigned as an 
infrastructure analyst, allowing him to go all the way into the 
raw surveillance repositories of the NSA. 

With this goal in mind, Snowden applied for a job opening 
in Hawaii with Booz Allen Hamilton, one of the nation’s 
largest and most powerful private defense contractors, filled 
with former government officials. He took a pay cut to get 
that job, as it gave him access to download the final set of 
files he felt he needed to complete the picture of NSA spying. 
Most important, that access allowed him to collect 
information on the NSA’s secret monitoring of the entire 
telecommunications infrastructure inside the United States. 

In mid-May of 2013, Snowden requested a couple of weeks 
off to receive treatment for epilepsy, a condition he learned 
that he had the year before. He packed his bags, including 
several thumb drives full of NSA documents, along with four 
empty laptops to use for different purposes. He did not tell 
his girlfriend where he was going; it was, in fact, common for 
him to travel for work without being able to tell her his 
destination. He wanted to keep her unaware of his plans, in 
order to avoid exposing her to government harassment once 
his identity was revealed. 

He arrived in Hong Kong from Hawaii on May 20, 
checking into the Mira Hotel under his own name, and he had 
been there ever since. 

Snowden was staying at the hotel quite openly, paying 
with his credit card because, he explained, he knew that his 
movements would ultimately be scrutinized by the 
government, the media, and virtually everyone else. He 
wanted to prevent any claim that he was some type of a 
foreign agent, which would be easier to make had he spent 



this period in hiding. He had set out to demonstrate, he said, 
that his movements could be accounted for, there was no 
conspiracy, and he was acting alone. To the Hong Kong and 
Chinese authorities, he looked like a normal businessman, 
not someone skulking off the grid. ‘Tm not planning to hide 
what or who I am,” he said, “so I have no reason to go into 
hiding and feed conspiracy theories or demonization 
campaigns;' 

Then I asked the question that had been on my mind since 
we first spoke online: Why had he chosen Hong Kong as his 
destination once he was ready to disclose the documents? 
Characteristicallv, Snowden's answer showed that the 
decision was based on careful analysis. 

His first priority, he said, was to ensure his physical safely 
from US interference as he worked with Laura and me on the 
documents. If the American authorities discovered his plan to 
leak the documents, they would tiy to stop him, arresting him 
or worse. Hong Kong, though semi-independent, was part of 
Chinese territory, he reasoned, and American agents would 
find it harder to operate against him there than in the other 
places he considered as candidates for seeking ultimate 
refuge, such as a small Latin American nation like Ecuador or 
Bolivia. Hong Kong would also be more willing and able to 
resist US pressure to turn him over than a small European 
nation, such as Iceland. 

Though getting the documents out to the public was 
Snowden's main consideration in the choice of destination, it 
was not the only one. He also wanted to be in a place where 
the people had a commitment to political values that were 
important to him. As he explained, the people of Hong Kong, 
though ultimately subject to the repressive rule of the 
Chinese government, had fought to preserve some basic 
political freedoms and created a vibrant climate of dissent. 



Snowden pointed out that Hong Kong had democratically 
elected leaders and was also the site of large street protests, 
including an annual march against the Tiananmen Square 
crackdown. 

There were other places he could have gone to, affording 
even greater protection from potential US action, including 
mainland China. And there were certainly countries that 
enjoyed more political freedom. But Hong Kong, he felt, 
provided the best mix of physical security and political 
strength. 

To be sure, there were drawbacks to the decision, and 
Snowden was aware of them all, including the city's 
relationship to mainland China, which would give critics an 
easy way to demonize him. But there were no perfect choices. 
“All of my options are bad ones,” he often said, and Hong 
Kong did indeed provide him a measure of security 7 and 
freedom of movement that would have been difficult to 
replicate elsewhere. 

Once I had all the facts of the story', I had one more goal: 
to be sure that Snowden understood what would likelv 
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happen to him once his identity 7 was revealed as the source 
behind the disclosures. 

The Obama administration had waged what people across 
the political spectrum were calling an unprecedented war on 
whistle-blowers. The president, who had campaigned on a 
vow to have the “most transparent administration in history 7 ,” 
specifically pledging to protect whistleblowers, whom he 
hailed as “noble” and “courageous,” had done exactly the 
opposite. 

Obama’s administration has prosecuted more government 
leakers under the Espionage Act of 1917— a total of seven— 
than all previous administrations in US history combined: in 
fact, more than double that total. The Espionage Act was 



adopted during World War I to enable Woodrow Wilson to 
criminalize dissent against the war, and its sanctions are 
severe: they include life in prison and even the death penalty. 

Without question, the full weight of the law would come 
crashing down on Snowden. The Obama Justice Department 
would charge him with crimes that could send him to prison 
for life and he could expect to be widely denounced as a 
traitor. 

“What do you think will happen to you once you reveal 
yourself as the source?” I asked. 

Snowden answered in a rapid clip that made clear he had 
contemplated this question many times before: “They’ll say I 
violated the Espionage Act. That I committed grave crimes. 
That I aided America’s enemies. That I endangered national 
security . I’m sure they’ll grab every incident they can from my 
past, and probably will exaggerate or even fabricate some, to 
demonize me as much as possible.” 

He did not w 7 ant to go to prison, he said. “I’m going to try 
not to. But if that’s the outcome from all of this, and I knoAV 
there’s a huge chance that it will be, I decided a while ago that 
I can live with whatever they do to me. The only thing I can’t 
live with is knowing I did nothing.” 

That first day and even 7 day since, Snowden’s resolution 
and calm contemplation of what might happen to him have 
been profoundly surprising and affecting. I have never seen 
him display an iota of regret or fear or anxiety. He explained 
unblinkingly that he had made his choice, understood the 
possible consequences, and Avas prepared to accept them. 

Snowden seemed to derive a sense of strength from having 
made this decision. He exuded an extraordinary equanimity 
when talking about what the US government might do to him. 
The sight of this twenty-nine-year-old young man responding 
this way to the threat of decades, or life, in a super-max 



prison— a prospect that, by design, would scare almost anyone 
into paralysis— w 7 as deeply inspiring. And his courage w 7 as 
contagious: Laura and I vow 7 ed to each other repeatedly and to 
Snow 7 den that every action w 7 e w 7 ould take and every decision 
Ave would make from that point forward Avould honor his 
choice. I felt a duty to report the story in the spirit that had 
animated SnoAvden’s original act: fearlessness rooted in the 
conviction of doing Avhat one believes is right, and a refusal to 
be intimidated or deterred by baseless threats from 
malevolent officials eager to conceal their OAvn actions. 

After five hours of questioning, I Avas convinced beyond 
any doubt that all of Snowden’s claims w 7 ere authentic and his 
motives w 7 ere considered and genuine. Before we left him, he 
returned to the point he had already raised many times: he 
insisted on identifying himself as the source for the 
documents, and doing so publicly in the first article we 
published. “Anyone who does something this significant has 
the obligation to explain to the public why he did it and what 
he hopes to achieve,” he said. He also did not want to 
heighten the climate of fear the US government had fostered 
by hiding. 

Besides, SnoAvden Avas sure that the NSA and FBI would 
quickly pinpoint the source of the leaks once our stories 
started appearing. He had not taken all possible steps to cover 
his tracks because he did not Avant his colleagues to be 
subjected to investigations or false accusations. He insisted 
that, using the skills he had acquired and given the incredibly 
lax NSA systems, he could have covered his tracks had he 
chosen to do so, even downloading as many top secret 
documents as he had done. But he had chosen instead to 
leave at least some electronic footprints to be disco\ 7 ered, 
Avhich meant that remaining hidden w 7 as no longer an option. 

Although I did not want to help the government learn the 



identity of ray source by revealing him, Snowden convinced 
me that discovery of his identity was inevitable. More 
important, he was determined to define himself in the eyes of 
the public rather than allow the government to define him. 

Snowden’s only fear about outing himself was that he 
would distract from the substance of his revelations. “I know 
the media personalizes everything, and the government will 
want to make me the story, to attack the messenger,” he said. 
His plan was to identity himself early on, and then disappear 
from view to allow the focus to remain fixed on the NSA and 
its spying activities. “Once I identity and explain myself,” he 
said, K I won’t do any media. I don’t w 7 ant to be the story.” 

I argued that rather than revealing Snow 7 den’s identity in 
the first article, we should w 7 ait for one week so that we could 
report the initial set of stories without that distraction. Our 
idea w 7 as simple: to churn out one huge story after the next, 
every day, a journalistic version of shock and aw T e, beginning 
as soon as possible and culminating with unveiling our 
source. At the end of our meeting that first day, we w 7 ere all in 
agreement; w r e had a plan. 



if it it 



For the remainder of my time in Hong Kong, I met and spoke 
with Snowden every 7 day at length. I never slept more than 
two hours in any night, and even that w 7 as possible only with 
the use of sleeping aids. The rest of my time w T as spent 
writing articles based on Snowden’s documents and, once 
they started publishing, doing interviews to discuss them. 

Snow 7 den left it up to Laura and me to decide which stories 
should be reported, in what sequence, and how 7 they w 7 ould be 
presented. But on the first day, Snow 7 den— as he did on many 
occasions both before and since— stressed how urgent it w 7 as 
that w 7 e vet all the material carefully. “I selected these 



documents based on what’s in the public interest,” he told us, 
“but I’m relying on you to use your journalistic judgment to 
only publish those documents that the public should see and 
that can be revealed without harm to any innocent people. " If 
for no other reason, Snowden knew that our ability to 
generate a real public debate depended on not allowing the 
US government any valid claims that w 7 e had endangered lives 
through publishing the documents. 

He also stressed that it w T as vital to publish the documents 
journalistically— meaning working with the media and WTiting 
articles that provided the context for the materials, rather 
than just publishing them in bulk. That approach, he believed, 
would provide more legal protection, and, more important, 
w 7 ould allow 7 the public to process the revelations in a more 
orderly and rational w 7 ay. “If I w T anted the documents just put 
on the Internet en masse, I could have done that myself,” he 
said. “I w 7 ant you to make sure these stories are done, one by 
one, so that people can understand what they should know.” 
We all agreed that this framew T ork w 7 ould govern how 7 w 7 e 
reported. 

On several occasions, Snowden explained that he had 
w 7 anted Laura and me to be involved in the stories from the 
start because he knew 7 we would report them aggressively and 
not be susceptible to government threats. He frequently 
referred to the New York Times and other major media 
outlets that had held up big stories at the government’s 
request. But while he w 7 anted aggressive reporting, he also 
w 7 anted meticulous journalists to take as long as necessary to 
ensure that the facts of the story w 7 ere unassailable and that 
all of the articles had been thoroughly vetted. “Some of the 
documents I’m giving you are not for publication, but for your 
own understanding of how 7 this system works so you can 
report the right w 7 ay,” he said. 



After my first fall day in Hong Kong, I left Snowden’s 
hotel room, returned to my own, and stayed up all night to 
write four articles, hoping the Guardian would start 
publishing them immediately. There was some urgency: we 
needed Snowden to review with us as many documents as we 
could before he became, one way or another, unavailable to 
speak further. 

There was another source of urgency, too. In the cab on 
the way to JFK Airport, Laura had told me that she had 
spoken with several large media outlets and reporters about 
Snowden's documents. 

Included among them was Barton Gellman, the two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner who had been on the staff at the 
Washington Post and now worked with the paper on a 
freelance basis. Laura had difficulty convincing people to 
travel with her to Hong Kong, but Gellman, who had long had 
an interest in surveillance issues, was very interested in the 
storv. 

On Laura's recommendation, Snowden had agreed to have 
“some documents'' given to Gellman, with the intention that 
he and the Post , along with Laura, would report on certain 
specific revelations. 

I respected Gellman but not the Washington Post, which, 
to me, is the belly of the Beltway media beast, embodying all 
the worst attributes of US political media: excessive closeness 
to the government, reverence for the institutions of the 
national security state, routine exclusion of dissenting voices. 
The paper’s own media critic, Howard Kurtz, had documented 
in 2004 how the paper had systematically amplified pro-war 
voices in the run-up to the invasion of Iraq while 
downplaying or excluding opposition. The Post’s news 
coverage, concluded Kurtz, had been “strikingly one-sided" in 
favor of the invasion. The Post editorial page remained one of 



the most vociferous and mindless cheerleaders for US 
militarism, secrecy, and surveillance. 

The Post had been handed a major scoop that it had not 
worked to obtain and which the source— Snowden— had not 
selected (but had consented to on Laura’s recommendation). 
Indeed, my first encrypted chat with Snowden arose out of his 
anger over the Post’s fear-driven approach. 

One of mv few criticisms of WikiLeaks over the years had 
been that they, too, had at times similarly handed major 
scoops to the very establishment media organizations that do 
the most to protect the government, thereby enhancing their 
stature and importance. Exclusive scoops on top secret 
documents uniquely elevate a publication’s status and 
empower the journalist who breaks the news. It makes much 
more sense to give such scoops to independent journalists 
and media organizations, thereby amplifying their voices, 
raising their profile, and maximizing their impact. 

Worse, I knew that the Post would dutifully abide by the 
unwritten protective rules that govern how the establishment 
media report on official secrets. According to these rules, 
which allow the government to control disclosures and 
minimize, even neuter, their impact, editors first go to 
officials and advise them what they intend to publish. 
National security officials then tell the editors all the ways in 
which national security 7 will supposedly be damaged by the 
disclosures. A protracted negotiation takes place over what 
will and will not be published. At best, substantial delay 
results. Often, patently newsworthy information is 
suppressed. This is w r hat led the Post, wdien reporting the 
existence of CLA black sites in 2005, to conceal tlie identities 
of those countries in wdiich prisons w 7 ere based, thus allowing 
the lawless CLA torture sites to continue. 

This same process caused the New York Times to conceal 



the existence of the NSA's warrantless eavesdropping 
program for more than a year after its reporters, James Risen 
and Eric Lichtblau, were ready to report it in mid-2004. 
President Bush had summoned the paper's publisher Arthur 
Sulzberger, and its editor in chief. Bill Keller, to the Oval 
Office to insist, ludicrously, that they would be helping 
terrorists if they revealed that the NSA was spying on 
Americans without the warrants required by law. The New 
York Times obeyed these dictates and blocked publication of 
the article for fifteen months— until the end of 2005, after 
Bush had been reelected (thereby allowing him to stand for 
reelection wiiile concealing from the public that he w r as 
eavesdropping on Americans without w 7 arrants). Even then, 
the Times eventually ran the NSA story 7 only because a 
frustrated Risen w 7 as about to publish the revelations in his 
book and the paper did not want to be scooped by its own 
reporter. 

Then there's the tone that establishment media outlets 
use to discuss government WTongdoing. The culture of US 
journalism mandates that reporters avoid any clear or 
declarative statements and incorporate government 
assertions into their reporting, treating them with respect no 
matter how 7 frivolous they are. They use w 7 hat the Post's own 
media columnist, Erik Wemple, derides as middle-of-the- 
road-ese : never saying anything definitive but instead vesting 
with equal credence the government's defenses and the actual 
facts, all of winch has the effect of diluting revelations to a 
muddled, incoherent, often inconsequential mess. Above all 
else, they invariably give great wnight to official claims, even 
wiien those claims are patently false or deceitful. 

It w 7 as that fear-driven, obsequious journalism that led the 
Times , the Post , and many other outlets to refuse to use the 
w 7 ord ‘Torture'' in their reporting on Bush interrogation 



techniques, even though they freely used that w 7 ord to 
describe the exact same tactics when used bv other 
governments around the w 7 orld. It w r as also what produced the 
debacle of media outlets laundering baseless government 
claims about Saddam and Iraq to sell the American public on 
a w 7 ar built of false pretenses that the US media amplified 
rather than investigated. 

Yet another unwTitten rule designed to protect the 
government is that media outlets publish only a few 7 such 
secret documents, and then stop. They would report on an 
archive like Snow 7 den's so as to limit its impact— publish a 
handful of stories, revel in the accolades of a "big scoop,” 
collect prizes, and then walk aw 7 ay, ensuring that nothing had 
really changed. Snow 7 den, Laura, and I agreed that real 
reporting on the NSA documents meant that w 7 e had to 
publish aggressively, one story after the next, and not stop 
until all of the issues in the public interest had been covered, 
no matter the anger they caused or the threats they provoked. 

Snow 7 den had been clear from our first conversation about 
his rationale for distrusting the establishment media with his 
story, repeatedly referring to the New York Times' s 
concealment of NSA eavesdropping. He had come to believe 
that the paper's concealment of that information may very 
well have changed the outcome of the 2004 election. “Hiding 
that story changed history,” he said. 

He was determined to expose the extremity of NSA spying 
revealed by the documents, so as to enable an enduring public 
debate with real consequences, rather than achieve a one-off 
scoop that w 7 ould accomplish nothing beyond accolades for 
the reporters. That w 7 ould take fearless disclosures, expressed 
scorn for flimsy government excuses and fearmongering, 
steadfast defense of the rightness of Snow 7 den's actions, and 
unambiguous condemnation of the NSA— exactly what the 



Post would bar its reporters from doing when talking about 
the government. I knew that anything the Post did would 
dilute the impact of the disclosures. That they had received a 
stack of Snowden's documents seemed completely counter to 
everything I thought we were trying to achieve. 

As usual, Laura had cogent reasons for her desire to draw 
in the Post. To begin with, she thought it would be beneficial 
to involve official Washington in the revelations to make it 
harder to attack or even criminalize them. If Washington's 
favorite newspaper were to report on the leaks, it would be 
more difficult for the government to demonize those 
involved. 

Moreover, as Laura fairly pointed out, neither she nor 
Snowden had been able to communicate with me for quite 
some time due to my lack of encryption, and she had thus 
been the one to bear the initial burden of having thousands of 
top secret NSA documents furnished to her by our source. She 
had felt a need to find someone she could trust with this 
secret material and to work with an institution that would 
offer her some protection. She also did not want to travel to 
Hong Kong alone. Since she couldn't speak with me at first, 
and since the source felt that someone else should help report 
the PRISM story, she concluded that it made sense to turn to 
Gellman. 

I understood but never agreed with Laura’s rationale for 
talking to the Post. The idea that w T e needed official 
W ashington involved in the story was, to me, exactly the kind 
of excessively risk-averse, unwTitten-rule-abiding approach I 
wanted to avoid. We were journalists every bit as much as 
anyone at the Post, and giving them documents so that we 
would be protected w 7 as, in my view, bolstering the very 
premises w 7 e should be seeking to subvert. Although Gellman 
ended up doing some superb and important reporting with 



the materials, Snow T den, during our initial conversations, 
began to regret the Post ’ s involvement, even though he had 
been the one w r ho had ultimately decided to accept Laura's 
recommendation to include them. 

Snowden w 7 as upset by what he perceived to be the Post’s 
foot-dragging, by the recklessness of involving so many 
people to talk in unsecured ways about what he had done, and 
especially by the fear demonstrated by endlessly convening 
with alarmist lawyers. Snowden w r as especially angry that 
Gellman, at the behest of Post lawyers and editors, had 
ultimately declined to travel to Hong Kong to meet him and 
go over the documents. 

At least as both Snow 7 den and Laura conveyed it, the Post’s 
lawyers had told Gellman he shouldn't travel to Hong Kong; 
they also advised Laura not to go there and rescinded their 
offer to pay her travel expenses. This w r as based on an absurd, 
fear-driven theory; that any discussions about top secret 
information conducted in China, itself a pervasive 
surveillance state, might be overheard by the Chinese 
government. That, in turn, could be viewed by the US 
government as the Post recklessly passing secrets to the 
Chinese, which could result in criminal liability 7 for the Post 
and for Gellman under espionage laws. 

Snow 7 den, in his stoic and understated w 7 ay, w 7 as livid. He 
had unraveled his life and put everything in jeopardy in order 
to get this story out. He had almost no protection, yet here 
was this huge media operation with all sorts of legal and 
institutional support that w 7 ould not take the trivial risk of 
sending a reporter to Hong Kong to meet with him. “I'm ready 
to hand them this huge story at great personal risk," he said, 
"and they w 7 on't even get on a plane." It w r as exactly the type 
of timid, risk-averse government obeisance by our 
"adversarial press corps" that I had spent years condemning. 



The act of giving some of the documents to the Post was 
done, though, and there was nothing he or I could do to 
reverse it. But that second night in Hong Kong, after I met 
with Snowden, I resolved that it would not be the 
Washington Post, with its muddled, pro-government voice, its 
fear, and its middle-of-the-road-ese, that would shape how 
the NSA and Snowden would forever be understood. Whoever 
broke this story first would play the predominant role in how 
it was discussed and framed, and I was determined that this 
would be the Guardian and me. For this story to have the 
effect it should, the unwritten rules of establishment 
journalism— designed to soften the impact of revelations and 
protect the government— had to be broken, not obeyed. The 
Post would do the latter: I would not. 

So, once in my hotel room, I finished work on the four 
separate stories. The first was about the secret order from the 
FISA court compelling Verizon, one of America’s largest 
telephone companies, to turn over to the NSA all the 
telephone records of all Americans. The second covered the 
histoiy of the Bush warrantless eavesdropping program, 
based on a top secret 2009 internal report from the NSA’s 
inspector general; another detailed the BOUNDLESS 
INFORMANT program that I had read about on the plane; 
and the last story laid out the PRISM program, which I had 
first learned about at home in Brazil. It was this story', above 
all, that compelled my urgency: this was the document the 
Post was working to report. 

To move quickly, we needed the Guardian on board to 
publish right away. As evening approached in Hong Kong- 
early morning in New York— I waited impatiently until the 
Guardian editors were just waking up in New York and kept 
checking every five minutes to see if Janine Gibson had 
signed on to Google chat, our normal way of communi eating. 



As soon as I saw that she had, I immediately sent her a 
message: “We have to talk." 

By that point, we knew that speaking by telephone or by 
Google chat was out of the question. Both were far too 
insecure. We somehow failed to connect via OTR, the 
encrypted chat program we had been using, so Janine 
suggested that we try Cryptocat, a recently released program 
designed to impede state surveillance that became our 
primary' means of communication throughout my time in 
Hong Kong. 

I told her about my meeting that day with Snowden, that I 
was convinced of his authenticity and of the documents he 
provided. I told her I had already written a number of articles. 
Janine was particularly excited by the Verizon story. 

“Great,” I said. “That article is ready. If there are minor 
edits, fine, let’s do them." I stressed to Janine the urgency of 
publishing quickly. “Let’s get it out now.” 

But there was a problem. The Guardian editors had been 
meeting with the paper’s lawyers and were hearing alarming 
warnings. Janine conveyed what she had been told by the 
Guardian lawyers: publishing classified information can be 
depicted (albeit dubiously) as a crime by the US government, 
a violation of the Espionage Act, even for newspapers. The 
danger was particularly acute for documents relating to 
signals intelligence. The government had refrained from 
prosecuting media outlets in the past, but only as long as the 
media observed the unwritten rules giving officials an 
advance look and the opportunity- to argue that publication 
would damage national security'. This consultative process 
with the government, the Guardian lawyers explained, is 
what enables newspapers to demonstrate they have no intent 
to harm national security by publishing top secret documents 
and thus lack the requisite criminal intent to be prosecuted. 



There had never been a leak of documents from the NSA, 
let alone one of this magnitude and sensitivity. The lawyers 
thought there was potential criminal exposure— not only for 
Snowden but, given the Obama administration’s histoiy, for 
the paper as well. Just weeks before my arrival in Hong Kong, 
it was revealed that the Obama Justice Department had 
obtained a court order to read through the emails and 
telephone records of reporters and editors from the 
Associated Press to find their source for a story. 

Almost immediately after that, a new 7 report revealed an 
even more extreme attack on the news -gathering process: the 
Department of Justice had filed a court affidavit accusing Fox 
News Washington bureau chief James Rosen of being a co- 
conspirator” in his source’s alleged crimes, on the grounds 
that the journalist had “ aided and abetted” the source’s 
disclosure of classified information by working with him 
closely to receive the materials. 

Journalists had noted for several years that the Obama 
administration was waging unprecedented attacks on 
journalism. But the Rosen episode w 7 as a major escalation. To 
criminalize cooperation with one’s source as “aiding and 
abetting” is to criminalize investigative journalism itself: no 
reporter ever obtains secret information without working 
with his source to get it. This climate had made all media 
lawyers, including the Guardian' s, extra cautious and even 
fearful. 

"They’re saying that the FBI could come in and shut down 
our office and take our files,” Gibson told me. 

I thought that w 7 as ridiculous: the very idea that the US 
government w 7 ould shut down a major newspaper like the 
Guardian US and raid its office w 7 as the kind of overanxious 
advice that had made me, during my legal career, learn to hate 
lawyers’ unhelpfully excessive warnings. But I knew 7 Gibson 



wouldn't— and couldn’t— simply dismiss those concerns out of 
hand. 

"What does this mean for w 7 hat we’re doing?” I asked. 
"When can w r e publish?” 

“I’m really not sure, Glenn," Gibson told me. “We need to 
get everything sorted first. We’re meeting with the lawyers 
again tomorrow 7 and we’ll know more then.” 

I w T as truly concerned. I had no idea how 7 the Guardian 
editors w 7 ere going to react. My independence at the Guardian 
and the fact that I had written few 7 articles with editorial 
consulation, and certainly none as sensitive as this, meant 
that I w 7 as dealing with unknowm factors. Indeed, the entire 
story w r as sui generis: it w 7 as impossible to know 7 how anyone 
w 7 ould react because nothing quite like this had happened 
before. Would the editors be coived and bullied by US 
threats? Would they opt to spend w 7 eeks in negotiations with 
the government? Would they prefer to let the Post break the 
story so as to feel safer? 

I was eager to publish the Verizon story immediately: we 
had the FISA document and it w 7 as clearly genuine. There w 7 as 
no reason to deny Americans the right to see what the 
government w 7 as doing to their privacy, not even for one more 
minute. Equally urgent w 7 as the obligation I felt to Snowden. 
He had made his choice in a spirit of fearlessness, passion, 
and strength. I was determined that the reporting I did w 7 ould 
be driven by the same spirit, to do justice to the sacrifice our 
source had made. Only audacious journalism could give the 
story the pow 7 er it needed to overcome the climate of fear the 
government had imposed on journalists and their sources. 
Paranoid legal w 7 arnings and the Guardians hesitancy w 7 ere 
the antithesis of such audacity. 

That night, I called David and confessed my growing w 7 orry 
about the Guardian. Laura and I discussed my concerns as 



well. We agreed to give the Guardian until the next day to 
publish the first article or we would explore other options. 

Some hours later, Ewen MacAskill came to my room to get 
an update on Snowden, whom he hadn't yet met. I shared 
with him my concern about delays. “You don't need to worry,” 
he said about the Guardian. “They’re very aggressive.” Alan 
Rusbridger, the Guardian’s longtime editor in chief in 
London was, Ewen assured me, “very engaged” with the story 
and “committed to publishing.” 

I still viewed Ewen as a company man but was feeling a 
little better about him, given his own desire to publish 
quickly. After he left, I now told Snowden about Ewen 
traveling with us, referring to him as the Guardian’s 
“babysitter” and said that I wanted them to meet the next day. 
I explained that getting Ewen on board was an important step 
in making the Guardian editors feel sufficiently comfortable 
to publish. “No problem,” Snowden said. “But you know you 
have a minder. That’s why they sent him.” 

Their meeting was important. The next morning, Ewen 
came with us to Snowden’s hotel and spent roughly two hours 
questioning him, covering much of the same ground I had the 
day before. “How can I know you are what you say you are?” 
Ewen asked at tire end. “Do you have any proof?” Snowden 
pulled out from his suitcase a pile of documents: his now- 
expired diplomatic passport, a former CIA identification card, 
a driver’s license, and other government ID. 

We left the hotel room together. “I’m completely 
convinced he’s real,” Ewen said. “I have zero doubts.” In his 
view, there was no longer any reason to wait. “I’m going to 
call Alan as soon as we get back to the hotel and tell him we 
should start publishing now.” 

From that point forward, Ewen was fully integrated into 
our team. Laura and Snowden had both felt instantly 



comfortable with him, and I had to confess to feeling the 
same way. W e realized that our suspicions had been entirely 
unfounded: lurking under the surface of Ewen’s mild- 
mannered, avuncular exterior was a fearless reporter eager to 
pursue this story in exactly the way that we all thought 
necessary. Ewen, at least as he viewed himself, wasn’t there 
to impose institutional constraints but to report and, at times, 
to help overcome those constraints. In fact, during our stay in 
Hong Kong, Ewen was often the most radical voice, arguing in 
favor of disclosures that not even Laura or I— or, for that 
matter, Snowden— were sure should be made yet. I quickly 
realized that his advocacy for aggressive reporting inside the 
Guardian would be vital in keeping London fully behind what 
we were doing, and it was. 

As soon as it was morning in London, Ewen and I called 
Alan together. I wanted to convey as clearly as possible that I 
expected— demanded, even—' that the Guardian begin 
publishing that day, and to get a clear sense of the paper’s 
position. By that point— only my second full day in Hong 
Kong— I had mentally committed to taking the story 
elsewhere if I sensed any substantial institutional hesitation. 

I was blunt. “I’m ready to publish this Verizon article and I 
don’t understand at all why we’re not doing it now,” I told 
Alan. “What’s the delay?” 

He assured me that there was no delay. “I agree. We’re 
ready to publish. Janine has to have one final meeting with 
the lawyers this afternoon. I’m sure we’ll publish after that.” 

I brought up the Post’s involvement with the PRISM story, 
which was only fueling my sense of urgency. Alan then 
surprised me: he not only wanted to be first to publish NSA 
stories in general, but also wanted to be the first to publish 
the PRISM story specifically, clearly eager to scoop the Post 
“There’s no reason we should defer to them,” he said. 



‘That’s great with me.” 

London was four hours ahead of New York, so it was going 
to be some time before Janine got into the office and even 
longer still before she met with the lawyers. So I spent the 
Hong Kong evening with Ewen finalizing our own PRISM 
story, reassured that Rusbridger was being as aggressive as 
necessary-. 

We finished the PRISM article that day and used 
encryption to email it to Janine and Stuart Millar in New 
York. Now we had two major, blockbuster scoops ready to be 
published: Verizon and PRISM. My patience, my willingness 
to wait, was wearing very- thin. 

Janine started her meeting with the lawyers at 3:00 p.m. 
New 7 York time— 3:00 a.m. in Hong Kong— and sat with them 
for tw 7 o hours. I stayed up, waiting to learn the outcome. 
When I spoke with Janine, I w 7 anted to hear one tiling only: 
that w 7 e were immediately running the Verizon article. 

That’s not w r hat happened, not even close. There were still 
“considerable” legal questions to be addressed, she told me. 
Once those w 7 ere resolved, the Guardian had to advise 
government officials of our plans to give them an opportunity 7 
to persuade us not to publish— the process I loathed and had 
long condemned. I accepted that the Guardian w 7 ould have to 
let the government make its case for non-publication, 
provided that the process did not become some protracted 
means of delaying the story for w 7 eeks or diluting its impact. 

“It sounds like we re days or even w 7 eeks away from 
publishing— not hours,” I told Janine, trying to pack all my 
irritation and impatience into an online chat. “Let me 
reiterate that I will take any steps necessary to ensure that 
this story runs now.” The threat was implicit but 
unambiguous: if I couldn’t get the articles out immediately at 
the Guardian, I w 7 ould go somew 7 here else. 



“You’ve already made yourself very clear on that,” she 
curtly replied. 

It w 7 as now the end of the day in New 7 York, and I knew 7 
that nothing w 7 ould happen until at least the following day. I 
w 7 as frustrated and, by this point, very anxious. The Post w 7 as 
w 7 orking on its PRISM article, and Laura, w r ho w r as going to 
have a byline on that stoiy, had heard from Gellman that they 
w 7 ere planning to publish on Sunday, which w 7 as five days 
away. 

Talking it over with David and Laura, I realized I w 7 as no 
longer willing to w T ait for the Guardian . We all agreed I 
should start exploring alternatives as a Plan B in the event 
that there w 7 as more delay. Calls to Salon, my publishing 
home for years, as w 7 ell as the Nation, quickly bore fruit. Both 
told me within a matter of hours that they w 7 ould be happy to 
run the NSA stories right aw 7 av, and they offered all the 
support I w r ould need, with lawyers ready to vet the articles 
immediately. 

Knowing that there w 7 ere two established venues ready and 
eager to print the NSA articles w 7 as emboldening. But in 
conversations with David, w 7 e decided there w 7 as an even more 
powerful alternative: to simply create our owm w 7 ebsite, 
entitled NSAdisclosures.com . and begin releasing the articles 
there, without the need for any existing media outlet. Once 
w 7 e w 7 ent public with the fact that we had in our possession 
this huge trove of secret documents about NSA spying, w 7 e 
w 7 ould easily recruit volunteer editors, lawyers, researchers, 
and financial backers: an entire team, motivated by nothing 
but a passion for transparency and real adversarial 
journalism, devoted to reporting w 7 hat we knew 7 was one of 
the most significant leaks in US history 7 . 

From the start, I believed that the documents presented an 
opportunity' to shine a light not only on secret NSA spying but 



on the corrupting dynamics of establishment journalism. 
Breaking one of the most important stories in years through a 
new and independent model of reporting, separate from any 
large media organization, was extremely appealing to me. It 
would boldly underscore that the First Amendment's 
guarantee of a free press and the ability to do important 
journalism were not dependent on affiliation with a large 
media outlet. The free press guarantee does not only protect 
corporate reporters but anyone engaged in journalism, 
whether employed or not. And the fearlessness conveyed by 
taking such a step— We're going publish thousands of top 
secret NSA documents without the protection of a large 
media corporation— would embolden others and help shatter 
the current climate of fear. 

That night, I again barely slept. I spent the early morning 
hours in Hong Kong calling people whose opinions I trust: 
friends, lawyers, journalists, people with whom I had worked 
closely. They all gave me the same advice, which didn't really 
surprise me: it's too risky to do this alone, without an existing 
media structure. I wanted to hear the arguments against 
acting independently, and they provided many good ones. 

By late morning, after I had heard all the warnings, I called 
David again while I simultaneously spoke online with Laura. 
David was particularly adamant that going to Salon or the 
Nation would be too cautious and fear-driven— “a step 
backward/' he called it— and that, if the Guardian delaved 
further, only releasing the stories at a newiy created w 7 ebsite 
could capture the intrepid spirit driving the reporting w 7 e 
w T anted to do. He w-as also convinced that it would inspire 
people everywhere. Though initially skeptical, Laura w r as 
persuaded that taking such a bold step— creating a global 
network of people devoted to NSA transparency— would 
unleash a massive and powerful surge of passion. 



So as afternoon approached in Hong Kong, w 7 e resolved 
jointly that if the Guardian was unwilling to publish by the 
end of that day— wdiich had not yet begun on the East Coast— 

I would leave and immediately post the Verizon article on our 
new 7 w r ebsite. Though I understood the risks involved, I w r as 
incredibly excited by our decision. I also knew 7 that having 
this alternative plan in place would make me much stronger 
in my discussions that day with the Guardian: I felt I didn’t 
need to stay attached to them to do this reporting, and freeing 
oneself of attachments is always empowering. 

When I spoke with Snow r den that same afternoon, I told 
him about our plan. "Risky. But bold,” he typed. "I like it.” 

I managed to get a couple of hours of sleep, woke in the 
middle of the Hong Kong afternoon, and then confronted the 
fact that I had hours to w 7 ait for the start of Wednesday 
morning in New York. I knew 7 that, in some fashion, I w r as 
going to communicate an ultimatum to the Guardian. I 
w 7 anted to get on with it. 

As soon as I saw Janine come online, I asked her w 7 hat the 
plan w 7 as. “Are w 7 e going to publish today?” 

“ I hope so,” she replied. Her uncertainty made me 
agitated. The Guardian still intended to contact the NSA that 
morning to advise them of our intentions. She said we would 
know 7 our publishing schedule only once w 7 e heard back from 
them. 

“I don’t get why we’re going to w 7 ait,” I said, now 7 having 
lost patience with the Guardian's delays. “For a story this 
clean and straightforward, w 7 ho cares what they think w 7 e 
should and shouldn't publish?” 

Aside from my contempt for Hie process— the government 
should not be a collaborative editorial partner with 
newspapers in deciding what gets published— I knew there 
w 7 as no plausible national security 7 argument against our 



specific Verizon report, which involved a simple court order 
showing the systematic collection of Americans' telephone 
records. The idea that “terrorists" would benefit from 
exposing the order was laughable: any terrorists capable of 
tying their own shoes would already know that the 
government was trying to monitor their telephone 
co mm unications. The people who would learn something 
from our article weren't the “terrorists” but the American 
people. 

Janine repeated what she had heard from the Guardian's 
lawyers and insisted that I was operating under a wrong 
assumption if I thought the paper was going to be bullied out 
of publishing. Instead, she said, it was a legal requirement 
that they hear what US officials have to say. But, she assured 
me, she would not be intimidated or swayed by vague and 
frivolous appeals to national security. 

I didn't assume that the Guardian would be bullied; I just 
didn't know. And I was worried that, at the very least, talking 
to the government would significantly delay things. The 
Guardian did have a history of aggressive and defiant 
reporting, which is one of the reasons I went there in the first 
place. And I knew that they had the right to demonstrate what 
they would do in this situation rather than have me assume 
the worst. Janine’s proclamation of independence was 
somewhat reassuring. 

“OK,” I said, willing to wait and see. “But again, from my 
perspective, this has to be published today ” I typed. “I'm not 
willing to wait any longer.” 

At around noon New 7 York time, Janine told me that they 
had called the NSA and the White House to tell them they 
were planning on publishing top secret material. But nobody 
had called them back. The White House that morning had 
named Susan Rice as its new national security adviser. The 



Guardian's national security reporter, Spencer Ackerman, 
had good contacts in Washington. He told Janine that 
officials were “preoccupied” with Susan Rice. 

“Right now 7 , they don't think they need to call us back,” 
Janine wrote. “They're going to learn quickly that they need 
to return my calls.” 

At 3:00 a.m.— 3:00 p.m. New 7 York time— I still had not 
heard anything. Nor had Janine. 

“Do they have any sort of deadline, or is it just whenever 
they feel like getting back to us?” I asked sarcastically. 

She replied that the Guardian had asked to hear from the 
NSA “before the end of the day.” 

“What if they don't respond by then?” I asked, 

“We'll make our decision then,” she said. 

Janine then added another complicating factor: Alan 
Rusbridger, her boss, had just boarded a plane from London 
to New 7 York to oversee publication of the NSA stories. But 
that meant he would be unavailable for the next seven hours 
or so. 

“Are you able to publish this article without Alan?” If the 
answer w 7 as “no,” then there w r as no chance the article w 7 ould 
be published that day. Alan's plane wasn’t even scheduled to 
arrive at JKF until late at night. 

“Weil see,” she said. 

I felt like I w 7 as running into exactly the sort of 
institutional barriers to doing aggressive reporting that I had 
joined the Guardian to avoid: Legal worries. Consultation 
with government officials. Institutional hierarchies. Risk 
aversion. Delay. 

Moments later, at roughly 3:15 p.m. New 7 York time, Stuart 
Millar, Janine’s deputy, sent me an instant message: “The 
government called back. Janine is talking to them now 7 .” 

I w 7 aited for wiiat felt like an eternity. Around an hour 



later, Janine called me and recounted what had happened. 
There had been close to a dozen senior officials on the phone 
from numerous agencies, including NSA, DOJ, and the White 
House. At first they were patronizing but friendly, telling her 
she didn't understand the meaning or “context” of the Verizon 
court order. They wanted to schedule a meeting with her 
“sometime next week” to meet and explain things. 

When Janine told them she wanted to publish that day, 
and would do so unless she heard very specific and concrete 
reasons not to do so, they became more belligerent, even 
bullying. They told her she was not a “serious journalist” and 
the Guardian was not a “serious newspaper” because of its 
refusal to give the government more time to argue in favor of 
suppressing the story. 

“No normal journalistic outlet would publish this quickly 
without first meeting with us,” they said, clearly playing for 
time. 

They’re probably right, I remember thinking. That’s the 
point. The rules in place allow the government to control and 
neuter the news -gathering process and eliminate the 
adversarial relationship between press and government. To 
me, it was vital for them to know from the start that those 
corrupting rules were not going to apply in this case. These 
stories would be released by a different set of rules, one that 
would define an independent rather than subservient press 
corps. 

I was encouraged by Janine’ s tone: strong and defiant. She 
stressed that, despite her repeatedly asking, they had failed to 
provide a single specific way in which national security would 
be harmed by publication. But she still wouldn’t commit to 
publishing that day. At the end of the call, she said: “I’m going 
to see if I can reach Alan, then we’ll decide what to do.” 

I waited for half an hour and then asked her bluntly: “Are 



we going to publish today or not? That’s all I want to know.” 

She evaded the question. Alan was unreachable. It was 
clear that she was in an extremely difficult situation: on one 
side, US officials were bitterly accusing her of recklessness; 
on the other, she had me making increasingly 
uncompromising demands. And to top that off, the paper’s 
top editor was on an airplane, meaning that one of the most 
difficult and consequential decisions in the paper’s 190-year 
history had fallen squarely on her shoulders. 

As I stayed online with Janine, I was on the phone the 
whole time with David. “It’s close to five p.m.,” David argued. 
“That’s the deadline you gave them. It’s time for a decision. 
They need to publish now or you need to tell them you quit.” 

He was right, but I was hesitant. Quitting the Guardian 
right before I published one of the biggest national security 
leaks in US history would cause a huge media scandal. It 
would be damaging in the extreme to the Guardian , as I 
would have to offer some kind of public explanation, which 
would in turn compel them to defend themselves, probably by 
attacking me. We’d have a circus on our hands, a huge 
sideshow that would damage all of us. Worse, it would 
distract from where the focus should be: on the NSA 
disclosures. 

I also had to acknowledge my personal fear: publishing 
hundreds if not thousands of top secret NSA files was going to 
be risky enough, even as part of a large organization like the 
Guardian. Doing it alone, without institutional protection, 
would be far riskier. All the smart warnings from the friends 
and lawyers I had called played loudly in my head. 

As I hesitated, David said, “You have no choice. If they’re 
scared to publish, this isn’t the place for you. You can’t 
operate by fear or you won’t achieve anything. That’s the 
lesson Snow 7 den just showed you.” 



Together, we composed what I was going to tell Janine in 
our chat box: K It J s now 5:00 p.m., which was the deadline I 
gave you. If we don't publish immediately— in the next thirty 
minutes— then I hereby terminate my contract with the 
Guardian.” I almost hit ‘‘send/’ and then reconsidered. The 
note was way too much of an explicit threat, a virtual ransom 
note. If I left the Guardiaji under those circumstances, 
everything would be made public, including that line. So I 
softened the tone: "I understand that you have your concerns 
and have to do what you feel is right. Fm going to go ahead 
and now do what I think needs to be done, too. I’m sorry it 
didn't work out.” I then hit “send." 

Within fifteen seconds, the phone rang in my hotel room. 
It was Janine. “I think you’re being terribly unfair,” she said, 
clearly distraught. If I left, then the Guardian — which had 
none of the documents— would lose the entire story. 

“I think you’re the one being unfair,” I replied. “I’ve 
repeatedly asked you when you intend to publish, and you 
refuse to give me an answer, just offering coy evasions." 

“We are going to publish today,” Janine said. “We’re thirty 
minutes away at most. We’re just making a few final edits, 
working on headlines, and formatting. It will be up no later 
than five thirty.” 

“OK. If that’s the plan, then there’s no problem,” I said. 
“I’m obviously willing to wait thirty 7 minutes.” 

At 5:40 p.m., Janine sent me an instant message with a 
link, the one I had been waiting to see for days. “It’s live,” she 
said. 

“NSA Collecting Phone Records of Millions of Verizon 
Customers Daily,” the headline read, followed by a subhead: 
“Exclusive: Top Secret Court Order Requiring Verizon to 
Hand Over All Call Data Shows Scale of Domestic 
Surveillance Under Obama.” 



That was followed by a link to the full FISA court order. 
The first three paragraphs of our article told the entire story: 



The National Security Agency is currently collecting the telephone 
records of millions of US customers of Verizon, one of America’s 
largest telecom providers, under a top secret court order issued in 
April. 

The order, a copy of which has been obtained by the Guardian, 
requires Verizon on an “ongoing, daily basis” to give the NSA 
information on all telephone calls in its systems, both within the 
US and between the US and other countries. 

The document shows for the first time that under the Obama 
administration the communication records of millions of US 
citizens are being collected indiscriminately and in bulk- 
regardless of whether they are suspected of any wrongdoing. 



The impact of the article was instant and enormous, 
beyond anything I had anticipated. It was the lead story on 
every national news broadcast that night and dominated 
political and media discussions. I was inundated with 
interview requests from virtually every national TV outlet: 
CNN, MSNBC, NBC, the Today show, Good Morning 
America , and others. I spent many hours in Hong Kong 
talking to numerous sympathetic television interviewers— an 
unusual experience in my career as a political writer often at 
odds with the establishment press —who all treated the story 
as a major event and a real scandal. 

In response, the White House spokesman predictably 
defended the bulk collection program as “a critical tool in 
protecting the nation from terrorist threats." The Democratic 
chairwoman of the Senate Intelligence Committee, Dianne 
Feinstein, one of the most steadfast congressional supporters 
of the national security state generally and US surveillance 
specifically, invoked standard post-9/11 fearmongering by 
telling reporters that the program was necessary 7 because 



‘'people want the homeland kept safe.” 

But almost nobody took those claims seriously. The pro- 
Obama New York Times editorial page issued a harsh 
denunciation of the administration. In an editorial entitled 
“President Obama's Dragnet,” the paper announced: “Mr. 
Obama is proving the truism that the executive branch will 
use any power it is given and very likely abuse it. 55 Mocking 
the administration's rote invocation of “terrorism” to justify 
the program, the editorial proclaimed: “the administration 
has now lost all credibility.” (Generating some controversy, 
the New York Times, without comment, softened that 
denunciation several hours after it was first published by 
adding the phrase “on this issue.") 

Democratic senator Mark Udall issued a statement saying 
that “this sort of wide-scale surveillance should concern all of 
us and is the kind of government overreach I’ve said 
Americans would find shocking." The ACLU said that “from a 
civil liberties perspective, the program could hardly be any 
more alarming.... It is beyond Orwellian, and it provides 
further evidence of the extent to which basic democratic 
rights are being surrendered in secret to the demands of 
unaccountable intelligence agencies.” Former vice president 
A1 Gore took to Twitter, linked to our story, and wrote: “Is it 
just me, or is blanket surveillance obscenely outrageous?” 

Soon after the story ran, the Associated Press confirmed 
from an unnamed senator what we had strongly suspected: 
that the bulk phone record collection program had been going 
on for years, and was directed at all major US telecom 
carriers, not just Verizon. 

In the seven years I had been writing and speaking about 
the NSA, I had never seen any revelation produce anything 
near this level of interest and passion. There was no time to 
analyze why it had resonated so powerfully and prompted 



such a tidal wave of interest and indignation; for the moment, 
I intended to ride the wave rather than tiy to understand it. 

When I was finally finished with TV interviews at around 
noon Hong Kong time, I went directly to Snowden's hotel 
room. When I walked in, he had CNN on. Guests were 
discussing the NSA, expressing shock at the scope of the 
spying program. Hosts were indignant that this was all being 
done in secret. Almost eveiy guest they brought on 
denounced bulk domestic spying. 

“It's everywhere,” Snowden said, clearly excited. “I 
watched all your interviews. Everyone seemed to get it." 

At that moment, I felt a real sense of accomplishment. 
Snowden's great fear— that he would throw his life away for 
revelations nobody would care about— had proved unfounded 
on the very first day: we had seen not a trace of indifference 
or apathy. Laura and I had helped him unleash precisely the 
debate we all believed was urgently necessary— and now I was 
able to see him watch it all unfold. 

Given Snowden's plan to out himself after the first week 
of stories, we both knew that his freedom was likely to come 
to an end very shortly. For me, the depressing certainty that 
he would soon be under attack— hunted if not caged as a 
criminal— hovered over everything we did. It didn't seem to 
bother him at all, but it made me determined to vindicate his 
choice, to maximize the value of the revelations he had risked 
everything to bring to the world. W e were off to a good start, 
and it was just the beginning. 

“Everyone thinks this is a onetime story, a stand-alone 
scoop," Snowden observed. “Nobody knows this is just the 
very tip of the iceberg, that there's so much more to come.” 
He turned to me. “What's next and when?” 



“PRISM,” I said. “Tomorrow.” 



I went back to my hotel room and, despite now approaching a 
sixth night of sleeplessness, simply could not switch off. The 
adrenaline was way too potent. At 4:30 p.m., as my only hope 
of catching some rest, I took a sleeping aid and set the alarm 
for 7:30 p.m., when I knew Guardian editors in New York 
would be coming online. 

That day, Janine got online early. We exchanged 
congratulations and marveled at the reaction to the article. 
Instantly, it was obvious that the tone of our exchange had 
changed radically. We had just navigated a significant 
journalistic challenge together. Janine was proud of the 
article and I was proud of her resistance to government 
bullying and her decision to publish the piece. The Guardian 
had fearlessly, admirably, come through. 

Although it had seemed at the time that there was 
substantial delay, it was clear in retrospect that the Guardian 
had moved forward with remarkable speed and boldness: 
more so, I’m certain, than any news venue of comparable size 
and stature would have done. And Janine was now clear that 
the paper had no intention of resting on its laurels. “Alan is 
insistent that we publish PRISM today,” she said. I, of course, 
could not have been happier. 

What made the PRISM revelations so important was that 
the program allowed the NSA to obtain virtually anything it 
wanted from the Internet companies that hundreds of 
millions of people around the world now use as their primary 
means to communicate. This move was made possible by the 
laws that the US government had implemented in the wake of 
9/11, which vested the NSA with sweeping powers to surveil 
Americans and with virtually unlimited authority 7 to carry 7 out 
indiscriminate mass surveillance of entire foreign 



populations. 

The 2008 FISA Amendments Act is the current governing 
law for NSA surveillance. It was enacted by a bipartisan 
Congress in the wake of the Bush-era NSA warrantless 
eavesdropping scandal, and a key result was that it effectively 
legalized the crux of Bush's illegal program. As the scandal 
revealed, Bush had secretly authorized the NSA to eavesdrop 
on Americans and others within the United States, justify ing 
the order by the need to search for terrorist activity. The order 
overrode the requirement to obtain the court-approved 
warrants ordinarily necessary for domestic spying, and 
resulted in the secret surveillance of at least thousands of 
people within the United States. 

Despite the outcry that this program was illegal, the 2008 
FISA law sought to institutionalize some of the scheme, not 
end it. The law is based on a distinction between “US persons” 
(American citizens and those legally on US soil) and all other 
people. To directly target a US person's telephone calls or 
emails, the NSA must still obtain an individual w arrant from 
the FISA court. 

But for all other people, wherever they are, no individual 
warrant is needed, even if they are communicating with US 
persons. Under section 702 of the 2008 law, the NSA is 
merely required once a year to submit to the FISA court its 
general guidelines for determining that year's targets— the 
criteria is merely that the surveillance wall “aid legitimate 
foreign intelligence gathering”— and then receives blanket 
authorization to proceed. Once the FISA court stamps 
“approved” on those permits, the NSA is then empowered to 
target any foreign nationals it w r ants for surveillance, and can 
compel telecoms and Internet companies to provide access to 
all the communications of any non-American, including those 
with US persons— Facebook chats, Yahoo! emails, Google 



searches. There is no need to persuade a court that the person 
is guilty of anything, or even that there is reason to regard the 
target with suspicion, and there is no need to filter out the US 
persons who end up surveilled in the process. 

The first order of business was for Guardian editors to 
advise the government of our intentions to publish the 
PRISM story. Again, we w 7 ould give them a deadline of the end 
of that day, New 7 York time. That ensured they w 7 ould have a 
full day to convey any objections, rendering invalid their 
inevitable complaints that they hadn't had long enough to 
respond. But it w 7 as equally vital to get comments from the 
Internet companies that had, according to the NSA 
documents, provided the agency with direct access to their 
servers as part of PRISM: Facebook, Google, Apple, YouTube, 
Skype, and the rest. 

With hours to w 7 ait again, I returned to Snowmen's hotel 
room, w r here Laura was working with him on various issues. 
At this point, having crossed a significant threshold— with the 
publication of the first explosive revelation— Snowden w 7 as 
becoming visibly more vigilant about his security. After I 
walked in, he put extra pillows against the door. At several 
points, when he w 7 anted to show 7 me something on his 
computer, he put a blanket over his head to prevent ceiling 
cameras from picking up his passwords. When the telephone 
rang, w 7 e all froze: Who could be calling? Snowhen picked up, 
very 7 tentatively, after several rings: the hotel housekeepers, 
seeing the do not disturb sign on his door, w 7 ere checking to 
see if he wanted his room cleaned. “No thanks,” he said 
curtly. 

The climate w r as always tense when we met in Snowden’s 
room; it only intensified once w 7 e began publishing. We had 
no idea whether the NSA had identified the source of the leak. 
If they had, did they know 7 wdiere Snowden w 7 as? Did Hong 



Kong or Chinese agents know 7 ? There could be a knock on 
Snowden’s door at any moment that w 7 ould put an immediate 
and unpleasant end to our work together. 

In the background, the television w 7 as always on, and it 
seemed someone was alw 7 avs talking about the NSA. After the 
Verizon story broke, the new 7 s programs talked of little 
beyond “indiscriminate bulk collection” and “local telephone 
records” and “surveillance abuses.” As w 7 e discussed our next 
stories, Laura and I w r atched Snow den watching the frenzy he 
had triggered. 

Then at 2:00 a.m. Hong Kong time, when the PRISM 
article was about to run, I heard from Janine. 

“Something extremely w 7 eird has happened,” she said. “The 
tech companies vehemently deny w 7 hat’s in the NSA 
documents. They insist they’ve never heard of PRISM.” 

We w r ent through the possible explanations for their 
denials. Perhaps the NSA documents overstated the agency’s 
capabilities. Perhaps the tech companies w 7 ere simply lying, or 
the specific individuals interviewed were unaware of their 
company’s arrangements with the NSA Or perhaps PRISM 
was just an internal NSA code name, never shared with the 
companies. 

Whatever the explanation, w 7 e had to rewrite our story, not 
just to include the denials but to change the focus to the 
strange disparity between the NSA documents and the tech 
companies’ position. 

“Let’s not take a position on who’s right. Let’s just air the 
disagreement and let them work it out in public,” I proposed. 
Our intention w r as that the story would force an open 
discussion of what the Internet industry had agreed to do 
with their users’ communications; if their version clashed 
with the NSA documents, they would need to resolve it with 
the w r orld w r atching, which is how 7 it should be. 



Janine agreed and two hours later sent me the new draft 
of the PRISM story. The headline read: 

NSA Prism Program Taps In to User Data of Apple. Google and 

Others 

• Top-secret Prism program claims direct access to servers of 

firms including Google. Apple and Facebook 

• Companies deny any knowledge of program in operation since 

2007 

.After quoting the NSA documents describing PRISM, the 
article noted: “Although the presentation claims the program 
is run with the assistance of the companies, all those w r ho 
responded to a Guardian request for comment on Thursday 
denied knowledge of any such program.” The article looked 
great to me, and Janine pledged that it w 7 ould run within half 
an hour. 

As I w r aited impatiently for the minutes to go by, I heard 
the chime indicating the arrival of a chat message. I w 7 as 
hoping for confirmation from Janine, letting me know 7 that 
the PRISM article w r as up. The message was from Janine, but 
not wiiat I expected. 

‘"The Post just published their PRISM story/' she said. 

What? Why, I w 7 anted to know, had the Post suddenly 
changed its publishing schedule to rush their article into 
publication three days ahead of their plan? 

Laura shortly learned from Barton Gellman that the Post 
had got wind of our intentions after US officials had been 
contacted by the Guardian about the PRISM program that 
morning. One of those officials, knowing that the Post w r as 
working on a similar story, had passed on the new 7 s of our 
article on PRISM. The Post had then rapidly sped up their 
schedule to avoid being scooped. 

Now 7 1 loathed the deliberation even more: a US official 



had exploited this prepublication procedure, supposedly 
designed to protect national security, to ensure that his 
favored newspaper would run the story first. 

Once I had absorbed the information, I noticed the 
explosion on Twitter about the Post’s PRISM article. But 
wiien I w r ent to read it, I saw something missing: the 
inconsistency belween the NSA version and the Internet 
companies' statements. 

Headlined “U.S., British Intelligence Mining Data from 
Nine U.S. Internet Companies in Broad Secret Program,” and 
with Gellman and Laura’s byline, tire piece stated that “the 
National Security 7 Agency and the FBI are tapping directly into 
the central servers of nine leading U.S. Internet companies, 
extracting audio and video chats, photographs, e-mails, 
documents, and connection logs that enable analysts to track 
foreign targets." Most significantly, it alleged that the nine 
companies “participate knowingly in PRISM operations." 

Our owm PRISM article w T as published ten minutes later, 
with its rather different focus and more cautious tone, 
prominently touting the Internet companies' vehement 
denials. 

Once again, the reaction w 7 as explosive. Moreover, it was 
international. Unlike telephone carriers such as Verizon, 
winch are generally based in one country 7 , Internet giants are 
global. Billions of people all over the w 7 orld— in countries on 
every continent— use Facebook, Gmail, Skype, and Yahoo! as 
a primary 7 means of communication. To learn that these 
companies had entered into secret arrangements with the 
NSA to provide access to their customers' communications 
w r as globally shocking. 

And now people began speculating that the earlier Verizon 
story w 7 as not a onetime event: the tw r o articles signaled a 
serious NSA leak. 



The PRISM story’s publication marked the last day for 
many months when I w 7 as able to read, let alone respond to, 
all the emails I received. Scanning my in-box, I saw 7 tire names 
of almost every major media outlet in the w 7 orld w 7 anting an 
interview: the worldwide debate Snow 7 den had w 7 anted to 
trigger w 7 as w 7 ell under way— after only tw 7 o days of stories. I 
thought about the massive trove of documents still to come, 
w r hat this w r ould mean for my life, the impact it would have on 
the w 7 orld, and how 7 the US government w 7 ould respond once it 
realized what it faced. 

In a repeat of the previous day, I spent the early hours of 
Hong Kong’s morning doing prime-time TV shows in the 
United States. The pattern that I followed my entire time in 
Hong Kong w 7 as thus set: working on stories throughout the 
night with the Guardian, doing interviews by day with the 
media, and then joining Laura and Snowden in his hotel 
room. 

I frequently took cabs around Hong Kong at 3:00 or 4:00 
a.m., going to television studios, alw r avs with Snow 7 den ; s 
‘’operational security” instructions in mind: never to part with 
my computer or the thumb drives full of documents to 
prevent tampering or theft. I traveled the desolate streets of 
Hong Kong with my heavy backpack permanently attached to 
my shoulders, no matter where or what the hour. I fought 
paranoia every step of the w r av and often found myself 
looking over my shoulder, grabbing my bag just a bit more 
tightly each time someone approached. 

When I was done with the bevy of TV interviews, I w ould 
head back to Snow 7 den’s room, where Laura, Snowden, and I— 
sometimes joined by MacAskill— continued our work, 
interrupting our progress only to glance at the TV. We w 7 ere 
amazed at the positive reaction, how 7 substantive the media’s 
engagement with the revelations appeared to be, and how 



angry most commentators w 7 ere: not at those who brought the 
transparency but at the extraordinary level of state 
surveillance w 7 e had exposed. 

I now 7 felt able to implement one of our intended 
strategies, responding defiantly and scornfully tow r ard the 
government’s tactic of invoking 9/11 as the justification for 
this spying. I began denouncing Washington’s tired and 
predictable accusations— that w 7 e had endangered national 
security, that w T e w 7 ere aiding terrorism, that w 7 e had 
committed a crime by revealing national secrets. 

I felt emboldened to argue that these w 7 ere the 
transparent, manipulative strategies of government officials 
w 7 ho had been caught doing things that embarrassed them 
and damaged their reputations. Such attacks w r ould not deter 
our reporting: w 7 e would publish many more stories from the 
documents, regardless of fearmongering and threats, carrying 
out our duty 7 as journalists. I w 7 anted to be clear: the usual 
intimidation and demonization w 7 ere futile. Despite this 
defiant posture, most of the media, in those first days, w 7 ere 
supportive of our w 7 ork. 

This surprised me because, especially since 9/11 (though 
before that as well), the US media in general had been 
jingoistic and intensely loyal to the government and thus 
hostile, sometimes viciously so, to anyone who exposed its 
secrets. 

When WikiLeaks began publishing classified documents 
related to the Iraq and Afghanistan w 7 ars and especially 
diplomatic cables, calls for the prosecution of WikiLeaks were 
led by American journalists themselves, which w 7 as in itself 
astounding behavior. The very institution ostensibly devoted 
to bringing transparency to the actions of the powerful not 
only denounced but attempted to criminalize one of the most 
significant acts of transparency in many years. What 



WikiLeaks did— receiving classified information from a 
source within the government and then revealing it to the 
world— is essentially what media organizations do all the 
time. 

I had expected the American media to direct its hostility 
toward me, especially as we continued to publish documents 
and the unprecedented scope of the leak began to be clear. 
And as a harsh critic of the journalist establishment and 
many of its leading members, I was, I reasoned, a natural 
magnet for such hostility’. I had few allies in the traditional 
media. Most were people whose work I had attacked publicly, 
frequently, and unsparingly. I expected them to turn on me at 
the first opportunity, but that first week of media appearances 
was a virtual lovefest, and not just when I was on. 

On Thursday, day five in Hong Kong, I went to Snowden’s 
hotel room and he immediately said he had news that was “a 
bit alarming.” An Internet-connected security device at tire 
home he shared with his longtime girlfriend in Hawaii had 
detected that two people from the NSA— a human resources 
person and an NSA ‘"police officer”— had come to their house 
searching for him. 

Snowden was almost certain this meant that tire NSA had 
identified him as the likely source of the leaks, but I was 
skeptical. “If they thought you did this, they’d send hordes of 
FBI agents with a search warrant and probably SWAT teams, 
not a single NSA officer and a human resources person.” I 
figured this was just an automatic and routine inquiry, 
triggered when an NSA employee goes absent for a few weeks 
without explanation. But Snowden suggested that perhaps 
they were being purposely low-key to avoid drawing media 
attention or setting off an effort to suppress evidence. 

Whatever the news meant, it underscored the need to 
quickly prepare our article and video unveiling Snowden as 



the source of the disclosures. We were determined that the 
world would first hear about Snowden, his actions and his 
motives, from Snowden himself, not through a demonization 
campaign spread by the US government while he was in 
hiding or in custody and unable to speak for himself. 

Our plan was to publish two more articles, one on Friday, 
the next day, and one after that, on Saturday. Then on 
Sunday, we would release a long piece on Snowden, 
accompanied by a videotaped interview, and a printed Q and A 
with him that Ewen would conduct. 

Laura had spent the prior forty-eight hours editing the 
footage from my first interview with Snowden, but she said it 
was too detailed, lengthy, and fragmented to use. She wanted 
to film a new interview right away, one that was more concise 
and focused, and wrote a list of twenty or so specific 
questions for me to ask him. I added several of my own as 
Laura set up her camera and directed us where to sit. 

“Um, my name is Ed Snowden,” the now-famous film 
begins. “I’m twenty-nine years old. I work for Booz Allen 
Hamilton as an infrastructure analyst for NSA in Hawaii.” 

Snowden went on to provide crisp, stoic, rational 
responses to each question: Why had he decided to disclose 
these documents? Why was this important enough for him to 
sacrifice his freedom? What were the most significant 
revelations? Was there anything criminal or illegal shown in 
these documents? What did he expect would happen to him? 

As he gave examples of illegal and invasive surveillance, 
he became animated and passionate. But only when I asked 
him whether he expected repercussions did he show distress, 
fearing that the government would target his family and 
girlfriend for retaliation. He would avoid contact with them to 
reduce the risk, he said, but he knew he could not fully 
protect them. “That’s the one thing that keeps me up at night, 



what will happen to them,” he said as his eyes welled up, the 
first and only time I saw that happen. 

As Laura worked on editing the video, Ewen and I finalized 
our next two stories. The third article, published that same 
day, disclosed a top secret presidential directive signed by 
President Obama in November 2012 ordering the Pentagon 
and related agencies to prepare for a series of aggressive 
offensive cyber operations around the world. “Senior national 
security and intelligence officials / 5 the first paragraph 
explained, have been asked “to draw up a list of potential 
overseas targets for US cyber-attacks, a top secret presidential 
directive obtained by the Guardian reveals.” 

The fourth article, which ran as planned on Saturday, was 
about BOUNDLESS INFORMANT, the NS As data-tracking 
program, and it described the reports showing that the NSA 
was collecting, analyzing, and storing billions of telephone 
calls and emails sent across the American 
telecommunications infrastructure. It also raised the 
question of whether NSA officials had lied to Congress when 
they had refused to answer senators about the number of 
domestic communications intercepted, claiming that they did 
not keep such records and could not assemble such data. 

After the “BOUNDLESS INFORMANT” article was 
published, Laura and I planned to meet at Snowden’s hotel. 
But before leaving my room, out of nowhere, as I sat on my 
hotel bed, I remembered Cincinnatus, my anonymous email 
correspondent from six months earlier, who had bombarded 
me with requests to install PGP so that he could provide me 
with important information. Amid the excitement of 
everything that was happening, I thought that perhaps he, 
too, had an important story to give me. Unable to remember 
his email name, I finally located one of his old messages by 
searching for keywords. 



“Hey: good news,” I wrote to him. “I know it took me a 
while, but I’m finally using PGP email. So I’m ready to talk 
any time if you’re still interested.'' I hit “send.” 

Soon after I arrived at his room, Snowden said, with more 
than a small trace of mockery', “By the way, that Cincinnatus 
you just emailed, that’s me.” 

It took me a few moments to process this and regain my 
composure. That person, many months earlier, who 
desperately tried to get me to use email enciyption ... was 
Snowden. My first contact with him hadn’t been in May, just 
a month earlier, but many months ago. Before contacting 
Laura about the leaks, before contacting anyone, he had tried 
to reach me. 

Now, with each passing day, the hours and hours the three 
of us spent together created a tighter bond. The awkwardness 
and tension of our initial meeting had quickly transformed 
into a relationship of collaboration, trust, and common 
purpose. W e knew that w 7 e had together embarked on one of 
the most significant events of our lives. 

But with the “BOUNDLESS INFORMANT” article now 
behind us, the relatively lighter mood we had managed to 
keep up over the prior few days turned to palpable anxiety: we 
were less than twenty-four hours away from revealing 
Snowden’s identity, which we knew would change everything, 
for him most of all. The three of us had lived through a short 
but exceptionally intense and gratifying experience. One of 
us, Snowden, was soon to be removed from the group, likely 
to go to prison for a long time— a fact that had depressinglv 
lurked in the air from the outset, dampening the atmosphere, 
at least for me. Only Snowden had seemed unbothered by 
this. Now, a giddy gallows humor crept into our dealings. 

“I call the bottom bunk at Gitmo,” Snowxlen joked as he 
contemplated our prospects. As we talked about future 



articles, he would say things like, “That's going into the 
indictment. The only question is whether it's going into yours 
or mine.” Mostly he remained inconceivably calm. Even now, 
with the clock winding down on his freedom, Snowden still 
went to bed at ten thirty, as he had every night during my 
time in Hong Kong. While I could barely catch more than two 
hours of restless sleep at a time, he kept consistent hours. 
“Well, Tm going to hit the hay,” he would announce casually 
each night before retiring for seven and a half hours of sound 
sleep, appearing completely refreshed the next day. 

When we asked him about his ability to sleep so well 
under the circumstances, Snowden said that he felt 
profoundly at peace with what he had done and so the nights 
were easy. “I figure I have very few 7 days left with a 
comfortable pillow 7 ,” he joked, “so I might as well enjoy 
them.” 
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On Sunday afternoon Hong Kong time, Ew 7 en and I put the 
final touches on our article introducing Snow 7 den to the w r orld 
while Laura finished editing the video. I talked to Janine, who 
signed in to chat as morning began in New York, about the 
particular importance of handling this news with care and my 
sense of personal obligation to Snow r den to do justice to his 
choices. I had come to trust my Guardian colleagues more 
and more, both editorially and for their bravery. But in this 
case I w 7 anted to vet every edit, large and small, to the piece 
that would reveal Snow 7 den to the w 7 orld. 

Later that afternoon in Hong Kong, Laura came to my 
hotel room to show her video to Ew r en and me. The three of 
us w F atched it in silence. Laura’s work w 7 as brilliant— the video 
w 7 as spare and the editing superb— but mostly the power lay in 
hearing Snow 7 den speak for himself. He cogently conveyed the 



conviction, passion, and force of commitment that had driven 
him to act. His boldness in coming forward to claim w 7 hat he 
had done and take responsibility 7 for his actions, his refusal to 
hide and be hunted, would, I knew 7 , inspire millions. 

What I w 7 anted more than anything was for the world to 
see Snowden’s fearlessness. The US government had worked 
very hard over the past decade to demonstrate unlimited 
pow 7 er. It had started w r ars, tortured and imprisoned people 
without charges, drone-bombed targets in extrajudicial 
killings. And the messengers wore not immune: wdiistle- 
blow 7 ers had been abused and prosecuted, journalists had 
been threatened with jail. Through a carefully cultivated 
display of intimidation to anyone who contemplated a 
meaningful challenge, the government had striven to show 7 
people around the world that its power w 7 as constrained by 
neither law 7 nor ethics, neither morality nor the Constitution: 
look what we can do and will do to those who impede our 
agenda. 

Snow 7 den had defied the intimidation as directly as 
possible. Coinage is contagious. I knew that he could rouse so 
many people to do the same. 

At 2:00 p.m. Eastern time on Sunday, June 9, the 
Guardian published the story 7 that revealed Snowden to the 
world: “Edw 7 ard Snowden: The Whistleblower Behind the NSA 
Surveillance Revelations.” The top of the article featured 
Laura’s twelve -minute video; the first line read, “The 
individual responsible for one of the most significant leaks in 
US political history 7 is Edw ard Snow 7 den, a 29-year-old former 
technical assistant for the CL\ and current employee of the 
defence contractor Booz Allen Hamilton.” The article told 
Snowden’s story, conveyed his motives, and proclaimed that 
“Snowden will go down in history 7 as one of America’s most 
consequential whistleblowers, alongside Daniel Ellsberg and 



Bradley Manning.” W e quoted from Snowden's early note to 
Laura and me: “I understand that I will be made to suffer for 
my actions ... but I will be satisfied if the federation of secret 
law 7 , unequal pardon and irresistible executive powers that 
rule the world that I love are revealed even for an instant.” 

The reaction to the article and the video was more intense 
than anything I had experienced as a writer. Ellsberg himself, 
writing the following day in the Guardian, proclaimed that 
“there has not been in American history a more important 
leak than Edw 7 ard Snowden's release of NSA material— and 
that definitely includes the Pentagon Papers 40 years ago.” 

Several hundred thousand people posted the link to their 
Facebook accounts in the first several days alone. Almost 
three million people watched the interview on YouTube. 
Many more saw it at the Guardian online. The overwhelming 
response w r as shock and inspiration at Snowden’s courage. 

Laura, Snowden, and I followed the reaction to his 
exposure together, while I also debated with two Guardian 
media strategists over which Monday morning TV interviews 
I should agree to do. W e settled on Morning Joe on MSNBC, 
followed by NBC's Today show— the two earliest show 7 s, 
which would shape die coverage of Snowden throughout the 
day. 

But before I could get to those interviews, w 7 e were 
diverted by a call at 5:00 a.m.— just hours after the Snowden 
article was published— from a longtime reader of mine who 
lives in Hong Kong, with whom I had been communicating 
periodically throughout the week. On this early-morning call, 
he pointed out that the entire w 7 orld w r ould soon be looking 
for Snowden in Hong Kong, and he insisted that Snowden 
urgently needed to retain wcll-connected lawyers in the cits 7 . 
He had two of the best human-rights lawyers standing by, 
willing to represent him. Could the three of them come over 



to mv hotel right away? 

We agreed to meet a short time later, at around 8:00 a.m. I 
slept for a couple of hours until he called, an hour early, at 
7:00 a.m. 

“W e're already here,” he said, “downstairs in your hotel. I 
have the two lawyers with me. Your lobby is filled with 
cameras and reporters. The media is searching for Snowden's 
hotel and will find it inmiinentiy, and the lawyers say that it's 
vital they get to him before the media finds him.” 

Barely aw 7 ake, I threw 7 on the nearest clothes I could fmd 
and I stumbled to the door. As soon as I opened it, the flashes 
from multiple cameras went off in my face. The media horde 
had obviously paid off someone on the hotel staff to get my 
room number. Two women identified themselves as Hong 
Kong-based Wall Street Journal reporters; others, including 
one with a large camera, w 7 ere from Associated Press. 

They hurled questions and formed a moving half-circle 
around me as I w 7 alked to the elevator. They pushed their way 
into the elevator with me, asking one question after the next, 
most of which I answered with short, curt, unhelpful replies. 

Dowm in the lobby, a new sw'arm of cameras and reporters 
joined the group. I tried to look for my reader and the lawyers 
but could not move two feet without having my path blocked. 

I w r as particularly concerned that the swarm w T ould try 7 to 
follow 7 me and make it impossible for the lawyers to get to 
Snow T den. I finally decided to hold an impromptu press 
conference in the lobby, answering questions so that the 
reporters w 7 ould go away. After fifteen minutes or so, most of 
them dispersed. 

I w 7 as then relieved to stumble into Gill Phillips, the 
Guardian's chief lawyer, who had stopped in Hong Kong on 
her w 7 av from Australia to London to provide Ewen and me 
with legal counsel. She said she w 7 anted to explore all possible 



ways for the Guardian to protect Snowden. “Alan is adamant 
that we give him all the support we legally can,” she said. W e 
tried to talk more but had no privacy with the last few 
reporters lurking. 

I finally found my reader, along with the two Hong Kong 
lawyers he had brought with him. W e plotted how 7 w r e could 
speak without being followed, and all decamped for GUI's 
room. StUl traded by a handful of reporters, w 7 e shut the door 
in their faces. 

We got right down to business. The lawyers wished 
urgently to speak to Snow den to get his formal permission to 
represent him, at w 7 hich point they could begin acting on his 
behalf. 

GUI frantically used her phone to investigate these 
lawyers, whom w r e had only just met, before turning Snow r den 
over to them. She w 7 as able to determine that they w T ere 
indeed w^U-knowm and established in the human rights and 
asylum community 7 and seemed quite w r ell connected 
politically in Hong Kong. As Gill performed her impromptu 
due diligence, I signed on to the chat program. Both Snowden 
and Laura w r ere online. 

Laura, w 7 ho was now r staying at Snowden's hotel, w r as 
certain that it w 7 as only a matter of time before the reporters 
found their location, too. Snow 7 den w’as clearly eager to leave. 
I told him about the lawyers, who w 7 ere ready to go to his 
hotel room. Snow r den said they should pick him up and bring 
him to a safe place. It w 7 as, he said, “time to enter the part of 
the plan w 7 here I ask the world for protection and justice / 5 

“But I need to get out of the hotel without being 
recognized by reporters, 1 ' he said. “Otherwise they'll just 
follow 7 me wherever I go/’ 

I conveved these concerns to the lawyers. “Does he have 
■■■ 

any ideas how 7 to prevent that ? 55 one of them asked. 



I passed the question on to Snow r den. 

“I'm in the process of taking steps to change my 
appearance,'' he said, clearly having thought about this 
previously. “I can make myself unrecognizable / 5 

At that point, I thought the lawyers should speak to him 
directly. Before being able to do so, they needed Snow 7 den to 
recite a formalistic phrase about hereby retaining them. I sent 
Snow 7 den the phrase and he then typed it back to me. The 
lawyers then took over the computer and began speaking with 
Snow 7 den. 

After ten minutes, the two lawyers announced they w 7 ere 
heading over to his hotel immediately to meet Snow 7 den as he 
attempted to leave the hotel undetected. 

“What do you intend to do with him after that?” I asked. 

They w 7 ould likely take him to the UN mission in Hong 
Kong and formally seek the UN's protection from the US 
government, on the grounds that Snow 7 den w 7 as a refugee 
seeking asylum. Or, they said, they would try to arrange a 
“safe house / 5 

But how 7 to get the lawyers out of the hotel without being 
followed? W e came up with a plan: I wrnild walk out of the 
hotel room with Gill and go down to the lobby to lure the 
reporters, still waiting outside our door, to follow me. The 
lawyers w 7 ould then w 7 ait for a few 7 minutes and exit the hotel, 
hopefully without being noticed. 

The ruse w 7 orked. After thirty 7 minutes of chatting with Gill 
in a mall attached to the hotel, I w 7 ent back up to my room 
and anxiously called one of the lawyers on his cell phone. 

“He got out right before journalists started sw 7 arming the 
floor , 55 he said. “W e met him in his hotel room and then we 
crossed a bridge into an adjacent mall”— in front of the room 
with the alligator where Snow r den had first met us, I later 
learned— “and then into our waiting car. He's with us now.” 



Where were they taking him? 

“It’s best not to talk about that on the phone/’ the lawyer 
replied, "He’ll be safe for now.” 

I was immensely relieved that Snowden was in good 
hands, but w~e knew there was a strong chance we might 
never see or speak to him again, at least not as a free man. 
Most likely, I thought, we would next see him on television, 
dressed in an orange prison jumpsuit and wearing shackles, 
inside a US courtroom, being arraigned on espionage charges. 

As I digested the news, there was a knock on my door. It 
was the general manager of the hotel, who had come to tell 
me that the phone was ringing nonstop for my room (I had 
given an instruction to the front desk to block all calls). There 
were also throngs of reporters, photographers, and camera 
people down in the lobby waiting for me to appear. 

"If you like,” he said, "we can take you out a back elevator 
and through an exit nobody will see. And the Guardian's 
lawyer has made a reservation for you at another hotel under 
a different name, if that’s what you want to do.” 

That was clearly hotel -man age r-ese for: we want you to 
leave because of the ruckus you are creating. I knew it was a 
good idea anyway: I wanted to continue to work with some 
privacy and was still hoping to maintain contact with 
Snowden. So I packed my bags, followed the manager out the 
back exit, met Ewen in a w r aiting car, and then checked into a 
different hotel under the name of the Guardian’s lawyer. 

The first thing I did w 7 as sign on to the Internet, hoping to 
hear from Snowden. Several minutes later, he appeared 
online. 

“I’m fine,” he told me. “In a safe house for now. But I have 
no idea how safe it is, or how long I’ll be here. I’ll have to 
move from place to place, and my Internet access is 
unreliable, so I don’t know 7 w r hen or how often I’ll be online.” 



He w 7 as obviously reluctant to give any details about his 
location and I did not w 7 ant them. I knew 7 that my ability 7 to be 
involved in his hiding w T as very limited. He w 7 as now the 
w 7 orld’s most w 7 anted man by the world’s most powerful 
government. The United States had already demanded that 
Hong Kong authorities arrest him and turn him over to 
American custody. 

So we spoke briefly and vaguely, expressing mutual hope 
that w 7 e w 7 ould be in touch. I told him to stay safe. 



* * * 



When I finally got to the studio for the interviews for 
Morning Joe and the Today show 7 , 1 noticed immediately that 
the tenor of the questioning had changed significantly. Rather 
than dealing with me as a reporter, the hosts preferred to 
attack a new target: Snow 7 den himself, now a shadowy figure 
in Hong Kong. Many US journalists resumed their 
accustomed role as servants to the government. The story w r as 
no longer that reporters had exposed serious NSA abuses but 
that an American working for the government had "betrayed” 
his obligations, committed crimes, and then “fled to China.” 

My interviews w 7 ith both hosts, Mika Brzezinski and 
Savannah Guthrie, w 7 ere acrimonious and acerbic. Sleep- 
deprived for more than a full w 7 eek now, I had no patience for 
the criticisms of Snow 7 den embedded in their questions: 
journalists, I felt, should be celebrating, not demonizing 
someone w 7 ho had brought more transparency to the national 
security state than anyone in years. 

After a few more days of interviews, I decided it w 7 as time 
to leave Hong Kong. Clearly, it would now be impossible to 
meet or otherwise help Snowden from Hong Kong, and at that 
point I w T as completely exhausted, physically, emotionally, 
and psychologically. I w r as eager to return to Rio. 



I thought about flying home through New York and 
stopping for one day to do interviews— just to make the point 
that I could and would. But I was advised by a lawyer against 
doing so, arguing that it made little sense to take legal risks of 
that sort until we knew how 7 the government planned to react. 
“You've just enabled the biggest national security leak in US 
history and gone all over TV with the most defiant message 
possible,” he said. “It will only make sense to plan a trip to the 
US once w 7 e get a sense of the Justice Department 5 s 
response.” 

I didn’t agree: I thought it w 7 as unlikely in the extreme that 
the Obama administration would arrest a journalist in the 
middle of such high-profile reporting. But I was too drained 
to argue or take the risk. So I had the Guardian book my 
flight back to Rio through Dubai, now r here near the United 
States. For the moment, I reasoned, I had done enough. 



